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SUDAN 


OPPOSITION WARNS SITUATION DETERIORATING SERIOUSLY 
London AL-DUSTUR in Arabic No 197 31 Aug 81 Supplement pp 1-32 
[Article: "The Sudan Report: Before the Breakdown" | 


[Text] When we previously presented the dismal report to you, there wasn't 
enough room in it for all the grim deeds of the regime which is ruling our 
country. 


We also presented to you the treason report, and it too did not have enough 
room for the evident and blatant acts of treason which the regime is car- 
rying out. After that we presented the corruption report, and then too 
there was not enough room there for the acts of corruption that are common 
in our country. For 13 years you and we have been taking note of the grim 
situation, the treason and the corruption and none of us has been able co 
count them or find out where they begin and where they end. We are now 
Standing on the brink of disaster toward which our people are sliding. Now 
we present to you the breakdown report. 


In all honesty and candor and in the name of all the ties of citizenship 
that link us to you, we admit that we cannot count the breakdowns that are 
discrediting our country. The fact is that there is nothing in our country 
that has not broken down. The economy of our country has broken down and 
has sunk to a very low level; the foreign policy of our countr is that 

of a client, dependent state, and it has sunk to a very low level; and the 
administration of our country is declining, decadent and even non-exis- 
tent. No work is performed in our country, and every citizen in our country 
has become a government unto himself since the government in our country 
does not interfere in the affairs of any citizen. He has to protect himself 
from the [epidemic of] theft and plunder that has swept our country; such 
acts of theft and plunder are executed with weapons by gangs, and police 
and security forces take part in them. The citizen in our country is com- 
pelled to protect himself from this since there is no security in the 
country--not in its cities nor in its rural areas. The citizen in our 
country suffers every day, scrounging around to get his daily bread from 
the black market and falling to his knees to. find subsistence for himself 
and his family. 











A citizen in our country is deprived of freedom, of the rule of law, of 
[his] manhood and of [his] humanity. A citizen in our country is enslaved 
and has no opinion and no thought [of his own]. A citizen in our country is 
fearful: he is pursued by the agencies of repression, tyranny and 
espionage. A citizen in our country is a prisoner against whom tne brutal 
agencies of torture are unleashed during the night, at dawn and in the 
evenings. A citizen in our country is hungry: he cannot find food to eat; 
he is penniless and has no money to spend; and his budget is in ruins and 
does not cover the simplest necessities of life. A citizen in our country 
is not ruled by law; he is unfamiliar with the courts; he is not supervised 
by an administration; he cannot get medical treatment. medication or 
clothing; and he cannot get minimal health or educational services. A 
citizen in our country is a subject and not a citizen. A citizen in our 
country is deprived of [his] thought, opinions, freedom and will. Citizens 
in our country have become like cattle; they are bought and sold and have 
no control over themselves or their families. Citizens in our country have 
lost their land and their honor. They do not feel. that their families--boys 
or girls--are safe. A citizen in our country is not reassured about his 
honor, his bread or his freedom. A citizen in our country is alienated 
spiritually and physically. A cicizen in our country is affiliated with the 
country only geographically. His heart, his ties and his emotions are 
separate from the country. A citizen in our country is ruled by security 
agencies and foreigners' soldiers. A citizen in our country endures the 
ignominy of [foreign] bases, and the humiliation of colonialism. A citizen 
in our country has to protect himself, to feed himself and his family, to 
provide himself with medical care and to educate his children. He thus 
becomes a government unto himself, and the only relationship the government 
has with him is that of oppression, injustice, iniquity and ccrruption. 


Such conditions as those under which you are living and many others you 
know about--and you know more about them than we do--have not happened in 
Our country since it received its independence. I do not think such things 
happen in this manner in any other country. No other co.-_ry has al! these 
successive and numerous breakdowns where people are at each other's 
throats. No other country is so full of colonialist bases that are flaunted 
and unabashedly and shamelessly declared. Our country cannot be a seat or a 
passageway for colonialism. Our country cannot stand outside the court of 
Arabism and Islam; it cannot stand outside Africa, outside the free world 
and outside the non-aligned world. Our country, which had exacted its 
independence before any other African country, cannot go back to slavery. 
Our country cannot stand with the Zionists and with al-Sadat and [still] 
believe that we are Arabs and Muslims. We cannot live in our country Like 
animals, deprived of democracy, deprived of the rule of law and deprived of 
public freedoms. If we accept all this and if we accept all such break- 
downs, . . . and there is no exaggeration in what we write. In fact every- 
thing we write for you is lacking and falls far short of accounting for all 
the facts. What is happening in our country is much, much worse than what 
words, sentences and expressions can describe. Every letter we wrote in 
this report reflects a clear and evident fact. In fact, it falls short of 
the truth, and we declare for the record our inability to list all the 
breakdowns that take place in our country. Suffice it that we say to you, 














the public, that all parts of your country have collapsed completely and 
that you are governed as none of your neighboring countries is. You are 
being subjected to what no citizen in the neighboring countries is subjec- 
ted to. If a miracle occurs and you were to find yourselves safe from 
hunger, from fear, from the repression of the police government and from 
the breakdown in perfermance and in administration, the breakdown in ser- 
vices and all the components of life and the loss of all capabilities, how 
could you escape the loss of independence and the loss of honor and dignity 
chat go along with the loss of independence? How would you disassociate 
yourselves with the continued presence of colonialism with all its reprehen- 
sible aspects? 


The duty that lies ahead of you is burdensome, formidable and serious. 

It rests on the shoulders of this older generation and on the shoulders of 
the young generation which this country is waiting for. All you old and 
young people, men and women in every spot of your vast land have to become 
aware of these facts. You have to grasp them and to confront them. You have 
to question yourselves. We are mentioning these facts with the knowledge 
that every word is true and truthful and nothing but truthful. You know 
this better than we do; you live with it more than we do; you see it with 
your own eyes; and you know it with certainty. Nations are always subjected 
to arduous, difficult tests and to dangerous pitfalls as well wherein they 
fortify themselves with their courage and dignity. You are now confronting 
a challenge that is not at all difficult in form or substance. This chal- 
lenge is that this nation will either be free or enslaved. The people of 
this nation will either live honorably in their country or in enslavement. 
They will either live away from their country and separate themselves from 
it or they will come closer to their country and embrace it. They will 
either face the country's problems with the required courage and aggressive- 
ness, or they will run away and evade them. They will either straddle the 
fence and watch the tragedies of their people with some amusement, or they 
will enter the battle believing that they are right and that all the 
national and legitimate justifications had been prepared for them, that 
they are confronting them, living inside them, breaking out of them and 
they are breaking out of it. Revolution is rumbling noisily in the hearts 
of all the people of Sudan. This revolution must come out of the people's 
hearts, and it must be articulated. It must leave their hearts and souls 
and become embodied in their very being. Revolution must become the course, 
the method and the conduct of the Sudanese people. Revolution is to 
separate the people's ranks: one rank for the worthless, the shabby, the 
disdained, cowardly, corrupt, tyrannicai, the meager and the weak; and 
another rank that is lengthy, broad and wide. Truth, justice and legitimacy 
would be on its side: the legitimacy of the revolution, the legitimacy of 
the revolutionaries and the legitimacy of change. This revolutionary rank 
is becoming tighter and more cohesive every day; its causes and causative 
factors are increasing every day; its courage is growing every day; and it 
is there to see the morning every day. All the barriers of fear have been 
broken, and citizens cannot accept exchanging their homeland for fear. They 
have to drive this fear out of their minds and their hearts. You are not 
alone in the field; the forces that are with you are formidable, sizable 
and enormous. You have the power of the nations who know what ails you, who 














join you in solidarity, who embrace you and who join you in your legendary 
advancement and your heroic rejection of those whose experience in freedom 
and deliverance is more recent than yours. Those who do not stand on your 
side are those who stand alongside depravation and corruption; they stand 
with evil; they stand against patriotism; and they stand against nationa- 
lism. They stand against liberation and democracy, and they stand with 
Fascism and colonialism. Such people cannot achieve victory, for this has 
been and still is the inevitability of history. The cloud of fear that hung 
over your country for some time and the factors of fear, apprehension, 
fence straddling and indifference must go forever. You would not accept 
seeing your country in this situation, sliding from breakdown to collapse 
and moving from freedom to colonialism, losing its independence and its 
unity as its capabilities come to an end while you stand on the sidelines 
watching over the tragedy. You cannot accept being the laughing stock of 
nations and of history. This will be your shame that will never leave you. 
Many nations have been tested as you are being tested now, but they did not 
acquiesce; they were not humiliated; and they did not yield. They stood up, 
faced up to the situation, confronted it and exacted their rights, their 
freedom, their democracy and their dignity. If your people are well known 
for their patience and perseverance, they are also well-known for their 
heroism, their sacrifices and their deep-rooted history, which is full of 
revolutions and uprisings. They have always sacrificed their lives for 
their homeland and for their future generations. The stream of breakdowns 
has reached and gone beyond the flood stage and has become unbearable. 
Statements have become meaningless; reports have become numerous; people 
have talked and written much, repeating revolutionary slogans quite often; 
and the same statements are being said and repeated. These statements are 
known to writers, readers, speakers and listeners. There is no longer any- 
thing more to be said. The revolution has remained the only road to 
deliverance. Anyone who stands against revolution stands against life, 
against progress and against |sic?] the enemies of humanity. Anyone who 
stands with the revolution believes in his homeland, in his Arab charac- 
ter, in his Islam and in history and its inevitability. Your forefathers 
did not fear the Turks, the Caucasians, the Egyptians or those who became 
Egyptians. They did not fear bases or colonialism. What are you afraid of? 
Do you fear those whose features and marks you know? Do you fear those whom 
you know are the first to turn and run when battles begin? A mad, negligent 
ruler who boasts of his weakness, who is full of cowardice, who trembles in 
fear cannot scare anyone. A ruler who declares he is above the constitution 
and the law and says he is the one and only deity and ruler forever cannot 
be accepted by anyone. His entourage are no more than a band of cowards who 
would soon disband when they find out for certain that the people have 
united and resolved to face and confront them. On our part we have decided 
to fight and confront this regime truthfully, unequivocally, courageously 
and without hiding or concealing anything, and we will use all the weapons 
that truth, law, Arabism, Islam and national obligation make available to 
us. 


In doing so we have the noble tradition in mind: "If any of you see evil, 
he is to resist it physically; if he cannot do so, he is to resist it ver- 
bally; if he cannot do so, he is to resist it in his heart for this is the 








least that he can do.'' We cannot choose to do the ieast. Our generation 
will not consent to being branded in history as the generation that lived 
in such corruption and saw all these breakdowns and stood at arms length 
watching them. Our revolution is not for power; we are the ones who are not 
asking for power; we do not wish for or want this power. Our revolution is 
not for influence, power or rule. It is not for a party, a tribe or an 
organization. It is a revolution for the people, by the people and of the 
people. Anyone who has an ounce of patriotism in his heart, anyone who sees 
what we see, anyone who knows what we know, anyone who is experiencing what 
we are experiencing and anyone who sees his homeland dying in front of his 
eyes |and does nothing] is unacceptable to us. We will not and do not 
accept this. God only knows that our hand was forced in this with matters 
that do not accept half solutions, that no country or citizen would accept 
and that no brave or cowardly person would be quiet about. 


We are calling upon all of you to rebel against matters that are not solved 
or changed by anything but revolution. We ask you all to rise for God and 
‘or the country. May the winds of paradise blow; may the wagging tongues of 
weak people be silent forever; and may the eyes of cowards know no sleep. 


Where Does Numayri's Regime Stand? 


Stability is not measured by the number of years a regime lasts as much 
as it is measured by the people's satisfaction with their government and 
their respect for it. 


A coup can easily happen in a developing country like Sudan. It is easy 

to reach power if the objective of those who carry out a coup is to achieve 
power. But the major question is how can those in power stay with assurance 
in their bewitching seats which tempt adventurers and ambitious people to 
risk their lives. 


I don't know if luck plays a role in survival in government, but it seems 
that Ja'far Numayri was lucky in overcoming crises and getting out of them 
in one piece and in good health. But if we were to think that luck does 
play a part, is luck then a permanent ally, and is coincidence a better 
friend than material facts? 


The answer of course is no. Numayri was an unlucky gambler at the gaming 
table, but his luck in government was strong and consistent with his hopes. 
Reliance on luck, however, is like reliance on radiant dreams, which cannot 
be relied upon and introduced into political considerations. 


There is no doubt that Numayri's regime was met with vicious opposition 

and popular resistance ever since the first hours of the coup. However, 
Numayri was fortunate in his alliance with the Sudanese communist party 
which was able to rally the mainstream of Sudan's population to support 

him in the early days of the coup. When the communists allied themselves 
with Numayri and set him up as leader, it was not because Numayri was com- 
petent or a well-liked popular leader. They used his high military rank--it 
was high for the lower-ranking officers of the coup. Thus his installation 














as commander was only a tactical and an interim act. However, the precipi- 
tousness of the Sudanese communist party and the fact that it was 
influenced by spontaneous advice coming from abroad caused it to err in its 
political judgments and misjudge its popular strength. 


The first error committed by the May regime was its attack in March 1970 on 
the island of Aba, the stronghold of the followers. If we were to recall 
that dismal day in the history of the coup, we would find that 12,000 per- 
sons lost their lives in the battle of Aba. It behooves us on this occasion 
to call the reader's attention to the fact that the residents of Aba island 
represent all the tribes of Sudan. Thus Numayri and his regime created 

a deep wound in the hearts of the Sudanese folluwers and non-followers. 

If we were to add to this large number of people the numbers of others who 
lost their lives in Omdurman and (Danubawi) during the same year, we would 
find that Numayri had created resistance [to his regime] that cannot be 
wiped out by revenge or time. As a result of this military and political 
disaster, Numayri began facing secret, muffled opposition inside the 
country and vicious opposition abroad. 


To confront this dangerous situation which turned two thirds of Sudan into 
a strong opposition, Numayri's regime signed the Addis Ababa agreement 

with the rebels in the south and gave the southern province autonomy after 
divesting that autonomy of its substance. The people of the south soon 
discovered the trick, and the Addis Ababa agreement did not bring about the 
development, stability and services which the people of the south had been 
hoping for. All that happened was that Numayri's tyrannical hold was exten- 
ded to the south, starving and killing that region. Today, the southern 
province is suffering from devastating famine and from the most abject 
humiliation. Thousands of southerners have been forced to emigrate to the 
north in search of a living. P 
Numayri toyed with this agreement for several years. But the situation has 
changed now, and there were no less than six attempts to overthrow the 
regime in the south. This is other than three or four attempts to assassi- 
nate Numayri in Bahr al-Ghazal and Equatoria. For the past 3 weeks there 
has been a civilian strike in the southern province. And there is a mili- 
tary insurrection led by Maj Gen Maqut who was haughtily and highhandedly 
dismissed by Numayri. Maqut, however, refused to yield to Numayri's orders; 
he did not leave his post, and his soldiers stuck by him. Maj Gen Maqut 

and his soldiers are now surrounding the city of Juba. Field Marshal 
'Abd-al-Majid Khalil visited Maqut before leaving for the United States, 
but Maqut did not change his position, and the situation is still tense. 

We are confident that Numayri will back down and give in to accomplished 
facts, as was the case in the province of Darfur when the people refused to 
accept the appointment of Maj Gen a'-Tayyib al-Mardi governor of the pro- 
vince in accordance with Numayri's instructions. 


There was a civil rebellion in west Sudan where citizens occupied the city 
of al-Fashir and became involved in armed combat with Numayri's soldiers. 
Hundreds of nationals were killed in that exchange. In al-Ubayyid, the 
capital of Kordofan the people rebelled because they were hungry. They 




















occupied the government's warehouses, destroyed government property and 
boycotted Numayri's visit. Numayri backed down and gave in to accomplished 
facts. 


Last year, and for the first time in Sudan's history, or rather the history 
of the whole world, 99,000 farmers in the al-Jazirah project went on 
strike. This year, a few weeks ago, 43,000 workers on Sudan's railroads 
went on strike for a month during which they paralyzed economic life and 
destroyed Sudan's economy, which is already in shambles. Although some 
workers have gone back to work, Numayri has lost [the support of ]®@Sudan's 
working class. We must not forget that all professions in Sudan went on 
strike: physicians, teachers, engineers, butchers and others. One concludes 
from the foregoing that more than 95 percent of the Sudanese people 
expressed their opposition and their resistance to the regime either by 
going on strike or by demonstrating. The entire intellectual class is 
opposed to the military regime. 


If we were to add to this the economic breakdown from which the country 
is suffering and the financial inflation which has made life unbearable, 
we would find that Numayri and his regime are sitting on top of a volcano. 


Prisons and detention camps are full; children, widows and students are 
rebelling; and cities have become overcrowded with residents of rural areas 
looking for a living. Despite all this Numayri remains undeterred in his 
erroneous ways and has proclaimed Sudan's bankruptcy throughout the world. 
Every year the minister of finance turns to Europe to reschedule Sudan's 
debts which have exceeded 4 billion dollars, not including interest. Never- 
theless, essential goods are non-existent, and Khartoum itself is 
threatened with famine, now that famine has spread in the remaining parts 
of the country. 


The people of Sudan have had enough of the lies of Numayri and his regime. 
He is now living on the funds and the oil that are given to him by the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. He is living on grants from the emirates of the 
gulf. These grants are stolen and smuggled abroad in the hope that they 
may come in handy on a dismal day. 


Those who reconciled with Numayri are now wringing their hands in regret, 
and they are divided among themselves. 


The people of the south rebelled; groups from the southern leadership went 
into the jungle; security in the south and in the north was disrupted; and 
looting became widespread. Corruption spread in government agencies, and 
performance declined so that there was no longer a government in Sudan. 


Numayri is now living under the protection of Egyptian security men who 
were sent by al-Sadat to protect Numayri in Sudan. Even the army rebelled 
against Numayri and refused to obey his orders. Leaflets advocating revolu- 
tion and rebellion are now being distributed in the army. There is a state 
of utter confusion, and Numayri now does not know who is his enemy and who 
is his friend, that is, if he has a friend. 














Time is a double-edged sword, and it is not on Numayri's side. Numayri's 
folly and recklessness with government have cost him everything. Domestic 
and foreign opposition to him is now considerably stronger than it used to 
be and includes his opponents in the south and in the north. Numayri and 
his regime are beleaguered by this opposition inside the country and 
abroad. The flood of opposition has peaked, and no one can predict what 
will happen or when it will happen. However, change is imminent, and the 
country is about to give birth to a revolution. This is imminent, and we 
are watching events. Those who are lying in wait for the regime are 
numerous, and when disaster falls, the regime will be overthrown. It will 
turn and run, and its departure will not be mourned. What happened to Haile 
Selassie, the Shah of Iran, Bokassa and other tyrants will happen in Sudan. 
At any rate, he who lives will see, and there is no excuse for those who 
have been warned. 


Foreign Policy 


The decision making power inside the country and abroad has not been cen- 
tralized among any of Sudan's rulers as it is centralized now with Gen 
Ja'far Numayri. The general singlehandedly designs policy and dominates the 
course of events in his state in a manner unmatched by the single-handed 
rule of overlords, kings and the sanctity of inherited divine right. 


Since a country's foreign policy is only a reflection of its general domes- 
tic policy and its economic and social structures and of the psychology, 
fears and worries of the ruling class, it was not strange [to find] that 
hesitation took hold of the course of Sudan's foreign policy in the last 12 
years and this left its mark on Sudan's reputation and character abroad. 
The centralization of power in one person makes the decision making process 
subject to the fluctuations of an individual's moods and whims--what he 
likes and what he dislikes. This is common in many third World countries, 
if not in all of them. Foreign policy in these countries is a matter that 
concerns the president personally: he may consult with anyone he wishes, 
and he may take any action he wishes to take. He is the commander, and 

he is the inspired one. He represents the collective will of a nation whose 
will is expressed in a referendum that is usually no more than a few thou- 
sand voices short of being 100 percent favorable. The few thousands who are 
not supporters are the defectors and the counter revolutionaries. This is 
an important exception so that the regime would appear to be facing some 
danger. The regime uses this situation when necessary to benefit those who 
are in charge and their entourage or to ward off an imminent danger to the 
regime that has to have a scapegoat, which assumes the form of sabotage or 
actions to thwart the course of the revolution. 


We do not need to demonstrate the single-handed approach of the regime and 
the dictatorship of the field marshal. It is enough here to look back once 
or twice to find out how many cabinets were formed and how many failed; how 
many persons became ministers and how many ministers fell, licking their 
wounds at Khartoum's social gatherings; and how many presidential decrees 
were issued granting something to whomever the president wished and dep- 
riving those whom the president wished! to deprive? How many of this and 











that and the other! Where is the development and "'the great development 
leap?"' Where is socialism and revolutionary purity? Where is Arab unity? 
Where is the progressiveness of the revolutionary vanguard who took their 
lives in their hands from Khawr 'Umar? Where is the first Revolutionary 
Command Council? After only 2 years the general was the only one to stay in 
power with Abu al-Qasim, the ostracized minister of health. One ca. go on 
and on and write volumes based on one's experience in the revolution's 
years and ups and downs. Those with a heart are baffled by the large number 
of those ups and downs in a relatively short period of time. 


We consider this fumbling about to be a superficial matter. The principle 

in the May regime is survival and survival only. Accordingly, all those 

who share power, from the members of .ne Peopie's Assembly to the offi- 

cers of the armed forces, the judiciary and all others whose positions 
require that they take an oath, do take that oath under terror and fear 

or enticement or false [pretenses]. All this, God forbid, is perjury, hypoc- 
risy and sin. 


Various changes in foreign policy came out of this survival complex. 
Foreign policy began as leftist and red and then turned into a resentful 
capitalist policy. In both instances it was a subordinate policy employed 
to speak in a language that was not its own and use the swords of its mas- 
ters to strike others. It disgraced the country which was one of the first 
pioneers of non-alignment when its president proclaimed in Bandung--even 
before he became independent--his white banner of non-alignment. This is a 
nation for whom human freedom in Korea, in Algeria or in the Congo is a 
song sung by children following Lumumba and his struggle in the jungles of 
the Congo and sharing Kenyatta's prison cell. With his blind prejudice for 
the east or the west the general has obliterated [Sudan's] authentic revolu- 
tionary spirit and the history that was never based on subordination, or on 
money from oil that was being looked for in a small piece of land, or on 
development and wealth that are based on aid and the charities of chari- 
table people or exploiters. 


Ever since the first day of its independence Sudan has been the pearl of 
Africa and the stronghold of liberation. It was a friend or rather a part- 
ner to those who were fighting throughout the continent. No ruler departed 
from that course until Gen 'Abbud did when he set up his military dictator- 
ship which preceded this one. Sudan was the heart of the Arab nation in its 
unity and its continuing struggle, ever since there was a struggle. In 1967 
its capital was the capital of steadfastness when peopie languished, and it 
was the source of revolutionary nourishment and solidarity when people 
differed. Until today Khartoum's principles have been rejecting defeat, 
negotiations and peace; these principles have been the banners of honor, 
dignity and freedom for which we lost our democratic regime itself. 
Khartoum today is not what it was yesterday. The capital, which is occupied 
today by the armies of Egypt's khedive or by the experts of the U.S. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and which has become the capital of conspiracy 
against revolutions and revolutionaries around us in Chad, Eritrea or 
Kenshasa, is not the capital city that we used to know. 














Sudan's foreign actions then are governed by its real or imagined domestic 
conditions. Internal instability, the weakness of the regime and the break- 
down of its components force Sudan to imagine that others are about to 
assault it at any instant. Thus, Sudan's relationship with its neighbors 
has seen many problems. It is sometimes hostile to Ethiopia and sometimes 
friendly to it; it is sometimes an ally of Libya and other times a passage- 
way for an attack on Libya by the masters in the north [Nile] valley; it 

is sometimes with Idi Amin and sometimes with Obote. The policies and the 
faces change, but the regime lingers at the expense of national honor. Even 
Numayri's frenzied activity in the context of good neighborly relations 

and the settlement of disputes between African and Arab parties stem from 
the complex of internal instability. The purpose of this activity is to 
direct [the public's] attention abroad in the hope that some things may be 
found which may be considered accomplishments for this instability complex. 
Many countries thought of using the regime's weakness and its need for both 
security and funds, and Sudan became a center for the strategies and 
struggles of the superpowers. Its territory became open to everyone, and 
its president shamelessly welcomed the penetration of its air space. Mili- 
tary bases and armies were set up in Sudan to protect Numayri and to strike 
the Liberals and the friends who had looked up to Sudan as their ideal of 
stability and freedom and as the rescuer of those who are in trouble. 


All this takes place according to the decision of one man who is every- 
thing: president, minister of foreign affairs, ambassador. The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has become a source of dishonorable rumors and practices. 
It has become a dump where the scorned from the various factions of the 
regime are hurled. Sudan's ambassadors are agents in arms deals, in merchan- 
dise deals and even partners of traveling salesmen. Sudan's embassies 
abroad are rest offices for officials, for their patrons and their 
families. They facilitate their affairs, and they serve as brothels for 
security authorities. They have therefore become what the Sudanese citizen 
hates most abroad. They are the regime's spurious surveillance posts on 
students, vacationers and expatriates. It is no wonder that the scandals of 
the regime's ambassadors have been the subject of discussion in the largest 
capitals of the world, from New York to Bonn and Jeddah. They are involved 
in financial and moral scandals, and they have lowered the diplomatic pro- 
fession to a degree that is making us the laughing stock of the world and 
the subject for its anecdotes. 


This is happening in a country wher2 the question of foreign relations 

used to be the center of the country's national action, even before indepen- 
dence. Was the question of independence anything but a question of our 
relations with the two countries of the condominium? What then is the 
meaning of the slogans of independence and unity? What are the implications 
of liberation, and what is the destiny of those implications today? What is 
the use of gaining independence, which was the pride of liberals every- 
where, if that independence has resulted eventually in what we see today? 
The clean, full independence that was without bases, without alliances and 
without ties with countries was born full-grown; today, however, it has 
been lost, or, to say the truth, it was lost when citizens' freedom was 
taken away and when the man who headed those citizens prt them in chains. 
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Today, good people grieve not so much because of the high prices of goods 

or the absence of those goods, even though they are necessary; they rather 
grieve for the bondage of individuals and for the bondage to colonialism; 

they grieve because they have gone back decades and they are without dig- 

nity and without means of subsistence. 


The deterioration and decline of the course of foreign policy on the Arab 
and African scenes and throughout the world was an inevitable result of 

a regime such as that of Ja'far Numayri. Sudan's posture on the Arab ques- 
tion and the vacillations that accompanied that policy after al-Sadat's 
visit to Jerusalem--the expulsion of the PLO from Sudan and the position 
that was taken against Libya and against the revolution in Chad--are only 
indications of the weakness of this foreign policy and of the fact that 
Sudan has succumbed to colonialism in a major strategy that includes the 
whole area. At international gatherings the regime, like a blind sterile 
dog, says what its masters overseas want it to say. Sudan has become a 
stranger with a poor reputation; it is a country that is not to be trusted 
in the Arab area. The Arab and national loyalties of the ministers of 
foreign affairs are suspect to the point that their presence at some impor- 
tant meetings in the context of the Arab League has become the subject 

of dispute, as was the case during the tenure of that doctor of philosophy 
who planned and executed the shift to the west. When that shift exhausted 
its purposes, he was overcome by what overcame his predecessors and what 
will overcome his successors. 


We wonder if our brothers and our friends who are concerned about Sudan 
and who are dealing with it today realize that they are not dealing with 
the people of Sudan. Do they know that the people of Sudan have been absent 
for 12 years? Do they know that Sudan's internal and foreign policy is 
being directed by the Central Intelligence Agency and by Egyptian intelli- 
gence? To these intelligence agencies Sudan is a tool they are using to 
implement their strategies either in the Horn of Africa, for the security 
of the Red Sea, for the ongoing struggle in the African continent or in the 
Middle East. All these are areas in which the energy behind the actions of 
Sudan's president is suspect; these actions serve masters whose beck and 
call he obeys in the hope that his regime may become stable or that he may 
receive a handout that will neither enrich nor satisfy. 


What then do we say about this other than the fact that it is a breakdown 
of values, a lapse into sin and an image of Sudan and its people that makes 
the people appear to be as ugly and as gloomy as their ugly regime which 
put out its hands to beg and bows its head in shame? Or have we any self- 
respect left when we beg? 


Let the discriminating know that we have had enough and that we have no 
choice but to struggle to regain for our people the freedom which was 
usurped and the dignity which was stealthily stolen. The chains must be 
broken, and the long night will turn into dawn. God is great. 


The National and Ethnic Dimension of the South 


Fearless popular uprisings are being organized in the southern part of 
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our country these days. More of them are breaking out every day against the 
client plot of the May [regime] which proclaimed slogans of regional rule 
for the people of the south but spread poverty, disease and hunger in their 
ranks after planting all the seeds of dissolution, fragmentation and disper- 
sal in their midst. The regime did that by relying on a small number of 
mercenaries such as Abel Alier and his entourage who agreed to sell them- 
selves to the devil after they came to enjoy a life of equanimity and 
opulence at the expense of their people. In a confused rush they proceeded 
to lavish praise on the tyrant and his lackeys, forgetting in their stri- 
dent ignorance the fact that the morning will inevitably dawn and that the 


records of their mediations will be closed forever. 


If we must talk about our beloved south and about the bitter condition 

it has fallen into--the famine in which hundreds of simple people die every 
day--we think that a review of this problem from its eariy beginnings, that 
is from the Turkish age, would be inescapable. At that time all of Sudan, 
the north and the south, was one cohesive political unit until the Anglo- 
Egyptian condominium was established after the revolution of Imam al-Mahdi. 
The British took over the government, and a decision was made in 1904 to 
prevent any of the northerners from entering the southern part of Sudan. 
Obstacles were placed in front of those who wanted to travel to the 
southern provinces, and the field was thus opened to numerous Christian 
missionary societies that were scattered in Europe, Australia and America 
to establish centers in various areas to spread the Christian faith and 
implement British policies that would create hostility between those citi- 
zens in the southern part of the country and those in the north. The 
missionaries began to foster the feelings of hatred between those people by 
showing pictures depicting a northerner leading a group of southerners to 
sell them in the slave market. This created a tragic impression among 
southerners, and that impression was accompanied by a deep resentment for 
their brothers in the north. It is known that it was the colonialists them- 
selves who were first in the slave trade and in the material and moral 
exploitation of the peoples of the Third World. In their frenzied selfish- 
ness colonialists regarded the people of Third World nations as tools for 
creating prosperity for their advanced societies. 


Thus the leaders of the empire whose sun has set began to promote these 
destructive ideas that spring from the everlasting colonialist principle 

of divide and conquer. They were deluded and led into a course of action in 
which they turned over all education in the south to the missionaries after 
these missionaries strengthened their material and moral position. As a 
result, the educated class in the south grew up with a sense of hostility 
and hatred for the people of the north. 


[The missionaries] also transcribed the local dialects of various southern 
tribes in English so as to further the separation of the people, fragment 
their nationalism and prevent the assimilation of citizens there in the 
higher offices of the state which require knowledge of the English or 
Arabic language. This policy continued in this manner for about a quarter 
of a century until the British noticed that northerners--the al-Jallabah 
merchants--were able with persistence and patience and a loyal national 
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awareness to break through these policies, to wander about in the south and 
to resist to a large extent the role of missionaries which had sought to 
distort the image of northerners there. 


The aware national posture of al-Jallabah played a memorable national role 
at that time. This forced the gatekeepers of colonialism to issue the law 
of closed areas in the thirties. This law prohibited entry into the 
southern provinces without an official permit from the governor of the 
province. The administrative secretary himself firmly followed the applica- 
tion of the steps of this decision. This led him to decide to expel nume- 
rous northerners to Darfur, Kassala, etc. He also decided to evacuate the 
city of Kaffia Kingi and to close its mosque because that city was located 
midway between the borders of Darfur and the inhabited area of Bahr 
al-Ghazal. By evacuating, burning and wiping out this city, the inhabited 
area of Bahr al-Ghazal was isolated from Darfur because the road at whose 
midpoint Kaffia Kingi was located goes through the jungles where the 
tse-tse fly and ferocious beasts abound. The Raga mosque was also closed, 
and Muslim nationals were forced to move north to the area of Khawr Shumah, 
the seat of the Muslim Feroge tribe. 


The policy of action to separate the south of Sudan from the northern part 
of the country continued in this manner till 1940 when the administrative 
secretary then issued an order requiring numerous southerners who had taken 
Arab or Islamic names to change them to tribal or Christian names. In my 
opinion this was a manifestation of the utmost historical resentment 
expressed against this Arab heritage which played its full role in south 
and north Sudan and in all of black Africa. 'Ali 'Abd-al-Latif came out of 
south Sudan and out of the heart of the Dinka tribe, heralding the glorious 
24 revolution. The administrative secretary also decided to work to have 
Uganda annex the south of Sudan since its population consisted of black 
Africans whose race and religion were different from those of the people of 
the north. 


Upon my life this was a backward, narrow understanding [of the situation] 
because ancient and contemporary history affirm that changing one's name 
from an Arab to a negro name does not give or grant a person a quality in 
particular. Those who became Arabs and those who were satiated with Arab 
culture were not Arabs originally. They are Arabs by culture, Arabs by 
birth and Arabs by feelings. Phoenicians, ancient Egyptians-—-pharoahs--and 
Berbers who became Arabs are equal in this. If Arabism spreads among 
Nubians or other nations that inhabit the eastern or southern part of 
Sudan, and if those nations understand the Arabic culture and feel that 
they are part of Arab civilization and heritage, this alone would make them 
eligible to become part of Arab civilization. And here I recall a memorable 
Statement by the leader of the Sudanese opposition and the president of the 
Democratic Unionist party, the fighter al-Sharif Husayn al-Hindi. His 
notion of Arabism may stand as the best indication of the falsehood of 
these colonialist plots that sought to further extremely erroneous notions 
in order to establish a settler presence. 


His excellency says, "Arabism is not a racial concept or one that pertains 
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to color. It is a linguistic ethnology whose main ingredients are accep- 
tance and respect. It is this linguistic ethnology that formed Arab nationa- 
lism in mixed, scattered races, many of which are not originally Arab. It 

is a peaceful, linguistic ethnology in which there is no aggression. Its 
principle is acceptance, respect and mutual consent. In this sense Arabism 
is neither a racial nor an ethnic concept." 


Let us go back once again to the conspiracies of Mr Michael, the man who 
was the administrative secretary at the time. We will find that the British 
administration at that time was active in a frenzied way in fostering the 
spirit of hatred among southerners. This hatred went beyond the educated 
class who are influenced by missionary propaganda and by the plots of world 
churches and affected the sultans and the ranks of the masses. It seems 
that this was a normal result of the direct pressure that was applied on 
the national movement in the north whose role had begun to shape up in the 
Congress of Graduates. This created a national and a patriotic awareness of 
the requirements of the stage. The unification movement openly began 
preaching its doctrine of letting the sun of colonialism set and leveling 
the stronghold of the old empire. The young brothers began confronting all 
the suspect plans: they began fighting all the false programs with which 
colonialists wanted to obliterate the features of our nation and sow sedi- 
tion among its ranks. An advisory council for north Sudan was created. The 
unification movement, in fact all of Sudan, stood together under the leader- 
ship of the late President al-Azhari until all the dust settled. The 
advisory council fell and went unmourned to the garbage heap of history. 
Colonialis‘s then went to south Sudan in an attempt to implant their malig- 
nant cancer there. The Juba Conference was convened in 1947 for the purpose 
of establishing an advisory council for south Sudan. A certain kind of 
sultans and Kaguri men were brought together for it. Those who collaborated 
with the colonialists in the north were brought in; they were tantamount to 
a fifth column in the national movement in the north and south of Sudan. Mr 
Robinson, the administrative secretary of the conference, presided over the 
conference which was also attended by the governors of the southern pro- 
vinces and a number of senior missionaries, especially those who supervise 
educational affairs. However, nationals in south Sudan opposed this plan 
out of their conscious belief that the unity of their homeland was neces- 
sary. The fact that the Juba Conference endorsed that policy which 
advocates affirming the unity of Sudanese soil in the north and the south 
of the country came as a surprise to them. The conspiratorial mask fell, 
and the unity of our people survived. All this was directly influenced by 
the action of the Congress of Graduates which coordinated activities with 
numerous people from the south such as Sultan Ibrahim (Gambu), the sultan 
of the Moru. tribe; Sultan Hasan (Marliyu), the sultan of the Juba dis- 
trict; and Sultan Serafino, the sultan of the al-Barya tribe, one of the 
largest tribes in the province of Equatoria. 


Those sultans and a select group of al-Jallabah who had settled there [in 
the south} gathered together, and they became more cohesive and more cor- 
dial with their southern brothers after they intermarried and lived with 
them in a fraternal fashion that demonstrated the greatness of unity and 
fraternity. 
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Thus fell the suspect plot and our people's wishes were victorious. Those 
wishes were conveyed by the Congress of Graduates which was the awakening 
and the rock on whose sides all the tricks and cunning of colonialism were 
shattered. This compelled the colonialist government to reconsider its 
policy after that government became clearly certain that any attempt to 
have Uganda or Kenya annex south Sudan was almost impossible. This was 
because all the masses of the Sudanese people would oppose this very 
strongly. 


Colonialist leaders continued to implant in our struggling nation false 
projects that concealed their ugly conspiratorial features. They declared 
that a legislative assembly would be set up in 1948 in an attempt to mis- 
lead nationalists. Honorable people soon opposed that; they unmasked the 
ugly face of [colonialism] and announced that it was like the tomb of the 
principle of goodness: it had a merciful appearance, but in reality it was 
the object of torture. 


The days went by and autonomy came early in 1954 after the parliamentary 
elections that crowned the struggle of the National Unionist party which 
had an absolute majority in the first Sudanese parliament. Total evacua- 
tion and independence were achieved in 1956, but it was an ill wind that 
blew in after that and brought the dictatorship of the generals, that is, 
the government of Gen 'Abbud. 


Let us go back to August 1955 when the memorable rebellion in the south 
took place. Many of our young people from the north and from the south 

lost their lives on the virgin territory of the south and fell victim to 
the colonialist, ecclesiastical plot which carried out this action in a 
moment of frenzied passion. All their criminal ploys which had sought to 
separate the southern part of the country from Sudan had been foiled and 
exposed. The imperialist plot wanted to impede the course of the first 
nationalist autonomous government. The bomb that they had been putting 
together blew up, and the rebellion broke out in the battalion of Equatoria 
whose soldiers were citizens of the south but whose officers were citizens 
of the north. The insurgent forces fled to the jungles, the mountains and 
the swamps after taking their weapons with them. They set out to kill men, 
women and children of the north. The central government began to pursue 
them, and the matter came to an end with the regular forces controlling the 
situation after the southern officers who were leading the rebellion agreed 
to surrender. These leaders were like ‘Ali Batalah from the West Bank, 
(Fernard) from the East Bank and (Albino) from the Dinka tribe. The 
judicial courts gave everyone who was charged the right for legal defense. 
Those who were punished were punished, and those who were not convicted 
were exonerated. The government proclaimed that citizens of the south were 
to have full equality with their counterparts in the north. The higher 
positions in the army, in the police, in all the regular forces and in the 
civil service were opened to southerners after having been closed to them 
for over half a century. The citizen of south Sudan did not advance beyond 
the rank of a sergeant in the regular forces, beyond the position of deputy 
governor in the administration and beyond the position of assistant in the 
civil service. The fire of rebellion was put out, and life returned to 
normal. 
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Citizens in the south were truly overjoyed with these decrees that were 
issued by the government of President al-Azhari. They were delighted with 
them, and this gave the National Unionist party a special popularity in 
the south. This popularity continued to make the party eligible for 
sweeping the majority of seats in parliament there. [This was the first 
time] since the first national elections headed by (Skumarsen) were held 
and since the elections that followed those. 


Thus the fire of rebellion whose sparks had begun to fly in Equatoria was 
extinguished, and the rebellion then turned into semi-guerilla warfare. 
This was the product of spreading the division, resentment and hostility 
which the keepers of colonialism in the south were promoting through mis- 
sionaries who continued to work in historical malice for almost half a 
century to spread this spirit. This led the national government which was 
then led by our immorral late hero, President al-Azhari, to deport numerous 
missionaries whose participation in a conspiratorial activity against the 
country was established. This was an attempt to trim the claws of those 
elements. The government also gradually took over from the missionaries the 
task of supervising education. The church's role was confined to its tradi- 
tional role of performing religious rites and religious instruction. [The 
government] also carried out various reforms in agriculture, education, in 
the forests, in health services and in other areas. at the same time it 
dealt firmly with every group that pillaged and plundered. 


It has been noticed that the bloody policy which was pursued by 'Abbud's 
government toward the insurgents led afterwards to spreading alarm in their 
midst, and, accordingly, it doubled the number of people who fled outside 
the borders. Fearful and apprehensive they began fleeing to the jungles 
from the regular troops that were pitilessly and mercilessly pursuing them. 


Then the wheel of time turned, and the glorious October revolution came. 
One of the most important ingredients that lit its fire was the question of 
the south which the national leaders were advocating. Debates were set up 
at Khartoum University and in various locations [throughout Sudan], and all 
of them dealt with the tragedy of those who are crushed in south Sudan. 
These debates were like rays that nourished the popular movement as the 
movement proceeded on its noble course toward its good objectives which 
call for relaxing restrictions on liberties. There was unanimous agreement 
that there can be no solution to the problem of south Sudan unless this 
regime were to go away and a return to democratic, open dialogue is 
restored. The situation we were in yesterday is so similar to what we have 
today! 


The first and second government of Sirr al-Khatm came and went, and these 
two governments were followed in 1965 by the coalition government which 
thought that a solution to the problem of the south based on candor and 
understanding between the two parties had to be found. It called on all the 
northern and southern parties to convene a conference that was later called 
the Roundtable Conference. [It was hoped that the conference would] enable 
the parties to eliminate the misunderstanding and lay down a policy they 
can agree on to solve this problem. The Roundtable Conference was convened 
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in March 1965, and it was attended by all the parties of the north. SANU 
party, the front of the south and some rebel leaders and refugees also 
attended. A number of persons from the fraternal countries attended as 
observers as well as a few sultans and tribal leaders from the south. After 
an exhaustive discussion at the conference the northern parties submitted 

a proposal they had agreed to, thinking that it was a practical plan that 
would deal with the problem and preserve the unity of the country. At the 
Same time the plan would satisfy the ambitions of the brothers in the 
south, and it would enable them to develop their areas and reform their 
affairs. 


At the outset the northern project rejected the principle of violence as a 
method for governing and settling disputes. It expressed its faith in the 
hope that the problem of the south would be solved politically on the basis 
of an agreement between the parties in question. The northerners also con- 
demned the past policy that was pursued to correct the problem, and they 
acknowledged that the southern citizen had just demands. They also affirmed 
their recognition of the fact that the south was to be given special status 
because of the existence of various differences. The northern parties rejec- 
ted the principle of lifting the state of emergency in the south because 
there were armed outlaw groups that were terrorizing numerous citizens 
there. The state of emergency could be lifted if alternative forces were 
identified to assume responsibility for preserving the lives and the 
property of citizens there. 


The northern parties then took up the project that was submitted by souther- 
ners and called for a referendum on self-determination. They denounced that 
project, describing it as a betrayal of the country and of Africa. They 
emphasized that self-determination is given to a nation and not to part of 
it. They also emphasized that the entire nation of Sudan gained self-deter- 
mination in December 1955. Then they proceeded to approve some of the 

points that were mentioned in the project of southern parties. 


After exhaustive discussions the conference approved [a resolution regar- 
ding] some measures that would restore the situation in the south to nor- 
malcy. These measures included fighting the famine in the southern areas 
that are affected by it and lifting the state of emergency. The police was 
to assume the functions of preserving security. Several resolutions per- 
taining to development, education and public services were adopted. 


The conference approved the formation of a 12-member committee to look 
into the constitutional and administrative situation of the south. The 
results of the committee's investigations were to be presented to the con- 
ference at a date that was to be set later. 


According to these recommendations the 12-member committee was formed. 
After holding several meetings for considerations and discussions the com- 
mittee decided to give the south autonomy, and it drew up the necessary 
plans for that. A majority of officials who are leaders of southern parties 
approved this resolution. The only differences that occurred were on [the 
following matters]: 
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1. Northerners thought that each province was to be a self-sufficient unit 
with its parliament and its cabinet. 


Southerners thought that the three southern provinces were to be a cohesive 
unit. 


2. Northern parties thought that the governor of each of the three southern 
provinces was to be a southerner chosen by the parliament of the province 
from a slate of candidates nominated by the central government. 


Southerners wanted the governor of the province to be appointed by the 
central government from a slate of candidates nominated by the parliament 
of the province. 


3. Southerners asked that the English language be declared their official 
language, and they also asked that Islamic missionary campaigns in the 
south be stopped and that material aid appropriated in the budget for 
Christian missionary work be restored. That appropriation exceeded one 
quarter of a million pounds. 


But northern parties asked that that sum be divided in half: one half would 
be earmarked for Christian missionary work, and the other for Islamic 
missionary work. At that time five percent of the people in the south were 
Christians; three percent were Muslims; and the rest had no religion. 


Northern parties also refused to have the English language be the official 
language of the south because those who spoke English were then no more 
than 10,000 persons. They also refused to suspend Islamic missionary work. 


All these facts were turned over to the Constituent Assembly which approved 
Sudan's nine provinces: six would be in the north and three in the south. 
The Arabic language was to be the country's official language, and Islam 
was to be the state religion. The administration of justice in the courts 
was to be in accordance with divine religions instead of the Islamic 
religion. 


However, special circumstances led to the dissolution of this assembly 
which lasted till early 1968. The dissolution of this assembly provided an 
opportunity to those persons whose boycott of the elections for this 
assembly had led to the fact that they were not represented in that body. 


It was no more than a few months after the second Constituent Assembly 

was installed that the ill-omened coup of 25 May 1969 took place. After 
oppressing the country for all these years, it hurled the country into 

a whirlwind of misery. In the course of its search for a popular base it 
can rely on, it set out to represent the south in government in an attempt 
to break its [own] isolation. It established a ministry that it called the 
Ministry of the Southern Province. One of the ministers of the communist 
party who was then allied with the regime was brought in to head that 
ministry. Eventually, the regime gave the south autonomy in what was called 
the Addis Ababa agreement which recently turned out to be clearly no more 
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than a gathering of a handful of southern ministers who accept bribes. The 
regime bought their consciences after providing them with all the means for 
a life [of comfort] and prosperity that would keep them distracted from the 
tragedy and the suffering of those who are downtrodden there. One of the 
anecdotes that is being related about the softness of those ministers is 
that one of them, who is called Dr Yak, was driving his car on a public, 
unpaved road. It so happened that one of the foreign experts who was on an 
obscure mission there had the misfortune of overtaking the car of the 
pasha, Minister Yak. The latter took out his gun, pointed it at one of the 
tires of the poor expert's car and fired his gun, bringing that car to a 
complete standstill. The minister did not want the car that had overtaken 
him to raise a cloud of dust and disturb his mood. 


We cannot deny that a regional government has been established in the south 
and that it has its legislature. But the painful reality that our brothers 
there have discovered is that their regional government was no more than 

a superficial entity that had no authority to speak of. Numayri himself 
was the one who was determining and choosing representatives like Abel 
Alier. In other words we find that all the powers were vested in the hands 
of Numayri and of his lackey, Abel. There were no financial appropriations 
that could save the deteriorating situation there. This led to the paraly- 
Sis and total collapse of all facilities. A project like the Nzara Project 
in West Equatoria witi, an area of over 100,000 feddans had provided 
citizens for 20 years with food and substances such as oil, soap and 
calico, in addition to cotton and beans. But we find that this huge, vital 
project was completely neglected because there were no liquid funds and 
Spare parts and labor were unavailable. Workers had fled the tyranny of 
security men who had been thrust in their midst to protect Abel Alier, 

the agent who is hated by all citizens of the south. 


There are factories whose means of survival the regime was not able to 
ensure. Examples of such factories are the fruit canning factories which 
were established in Waw since the administration of 'Abbud. Buildings were 
constructed for that factory; they had cost the public treasury a [con- 
siderable] sum of money. But we find that operations in those factories 
have come to a full stop. 


It is known that villages for peace were to be set up around these projects 
to create some sort of stability for those citizens. 


Although the trend to spread the cultivation of corn in the south was pro- 
ceeding steadily before the May coup, one notices that these experimental 
farms have been completely destroyed. 


It is known that all the features and projects for development in the 
southern province have been totally wiped out and that they have become 
ruins lamenting their misfortune. Philip Hajjar's tobacco project is the 
only reamining project even though its tobacco production is declining 
continuously. 


The regime deliberately deceived people and claimed that it was Carrying 
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out numerous development projects in the southern province in an attempt to 
cover up its real failure which is manifested in the destruction of 
numerous establishments that preceded the Mongalla sugar project, whose 
machines were imported from Norway. These machines were stolen one right 
after the other following the flight of foreign experts who had been wor- 
king on the project and who had suffczed neglect for a long time. It is 
known that the regime had announced that that project would meet citizens' 
local consumption needs there, and the state had set up the necessary buil- 
dings for the plant. The case was the same regarding the Malut sugar pro- 
ject whose machines and equipment were stolen. It became an imaginary pro- 
ject that witty people described as a paper project. 


The Jonglei project was basically built on the strength of the agreement on 
the waters of the Nile which was concluded during the administration of Gen 
'Abbud. We had an opinion on that agreement based on principle. This agree- 
ment distributes something owned by future generations of our people which 
we do not have the right to distribute in their name. The Jonglei canal 
drains the swamps in an area that is about 1 million feddans; it drains the 
(Masar) and al-Jur rivers and it causes water from these swamps to flow to 
Uganda, Tanzania, Kinshasa and Burundi. 


‘one 


The project also required that the basin of the White Nile be expanded so 
it could accommodate the [additional] water. There was also to be a huge 

relocation and housing project so that the people there could settle down | 
in the area instead of [earning their living by] fishing and grazing cattle. 


~ 


This canal was basically dug to serve the interests of the Egyptians so 
it would suoply them with the necessa.y water at the expense of animal 
resources in the south. This canal weakens the pastures that were bene- 
fiting from the water which used to be available in the swamps that are 
scattered there. 


Lately it became evident that the principal objective of building this 

canal was to irrigate the Negev desert. This is according to the Egyptian- 

Zionist plan in which the government of Gen Numayri took part recently. 

This came about after a number of the Israeli enemy's delegations visited 

Sudan several times under the pretext that they were delegations monitoring 

the vegetation of the Nile. They stayed at Jabal al-Awliya', and they were 

isolated in a private place there with the Egyptian forces in that area. 

This led to numerous demonstrations in the north and the south, condemning 

this criminal operation. Our compatriots in the southern province set fire 

to the engine that was called the Jonglei engine. 


All these irresponsible practices by the regime, which were characterized 
by autocratic domination and ignorance of the simplest components of the 
state's ethnic and national commitments toward hundreds of thousands of 
hungry and homeless people led to a total consensus in the south to reject 
and resist the regime. This consensus embraced the ranks of dispossessed, 
undecided persons in the north who are shamefully crucified in their search 
for bare subsistence. This is because Ja'far Numayri who used to boast 
about south Sudan as a personal asset, has not set foot in the south since 
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early July 1979. In fact, people there are still talking about the boycott 
by southern representatives of the session in which the Egyptian-Sudanese 
integration plan was presented. They walked out of the meeting after 
expressing their disapproval of what was going on behind the scenes, as it 
recently turned out. This led the general to suspend the province's parlia- 
ment for 11 months, and then he dissolved it in the end of 1979. As a 
result of all these practices and the high prices and hunger that ensued 
there were numerous uprisings, and these still abound in the south. Juba 
University was closed after incidents there got worse and two Dinka citi- 
zens lost their lives. Since then, secondary schools have also been closed 
because the convulsions of student revolutions were feared. These result 
from the chronic economic crisis which claimed the lives of citizens there. 
This crisis has intensified, and the price of a kilogram of meat reached 5 
pounds. This is happening in a country whose animal resources exceed 50 
million [heads of cattle]. Foods cannot be found, not even in the black 
market, and medicines are totally unavailable. Since June 1981 and until 
today not a single airplane has landed at Juba Airport because, first, 
there is no fuel there and, second, because of the explosive security situa- 
tion. In addition, the specter of famine looms there. 


And the nights are to bear the fruits of time. 
The Economy: from Deficit to Bankruptcy 


He who has been studying the course of Sudan's economy in the past decade 
notices the alarming decline that comprised all the vital facilities in 
that country. 


This decline began to assume serious proportions in recent years. Some 
observers are surprised that world-wide and regional financial and monetary 
institutions which deal with the government of Sudan in the areas of trade 
and funds have not announced the obvious state of bankruptcy that the post 
May Sudan is experiencing now. 


The ruling regime of the May [Revolution] began with a first 5-year plan 
for 1970-i975. That plan was cooked up in Moscow and spiced up in Sudan. 
But it was inevitable that the plan turn sour since the regime began as 

a downright communist regime, bringing us confiscation and nationalization 
laws that were arbitrarily implemented. It is being said that the com- 
munist, Ahmad Sulayman used to get the names of company owners and property 
owners out of the telephone directory, and ne used to Cictace taem to his 
master, who was then the presiuenc o. the military council. _Tre latter] 
would add them as they were given to him to the list ci cont .scccions and 
nationalizations. In the final analysis these properties reverted to organi- 
zations whose affairs, of course, were given to the important proteges of 
the May state who had a free hand in managing these properties with no one 
to watch them and no one to whom they were accountable. The treasuries of 
these organizations were drained, and we wish that the contributions of 
those proteges had covered even the expenditures of these declining organi- 
zations. The ruler himself finally conceded that they were economically 
dead, and he returned them one after the other to whomever was left of 




















their tormer owners ot he sold them at nominal prices to whomever would yo 
along with him in the growing capitalism, under the pretext that the confis- 
cation had been a communist error. 


Since political instability is an inseparable feature of the present age, 
it was inevitable that the events of July 1971 would cost some of the 
people of the May [Revolution] itself their lives--and this is always the 
case with coups--and that the 5-Year plan itself would experience its own 
demise. The May [regime] then began looking for a new economic course. It 
amended the first 5-Year plan and extended it to 1977. But there was no 
commitment to implement specific projects whose priority in development was 
well-known. The whole matter rather lay in the hands of the president. He 
was the one to determine according to his moods which projects were to be 
implemented. It was the president who determined whether a project was to 
be implemented by the agency that is charged to cooperate with the Ministry 
of Planning or whether it was to be turned over to the Sudanese Deveiop- 
ment Organization for which there was no need in the first place. What 
mattered was to appease the senior official who was appointed to head that 
organization after being expelled from the [Ministry of ] Planning. The top 
positions of that organization were filled with the proteges of the adminis- 
tration and the regime. The projects that remained in that first extended 
and periodic plan were not adequately met by the loans that were secured 
and then disbursed for consuming and importing [consumer] goods used in 
daily life [such as] flour, oil, spare parts, medicines and other 

goods. There were no savings from internal self-financing sources because 
of the aforementioned condition with organizations continuing to have 
deficit financing, the debts of the Bank of Sudan and the usual printing of 
currency. 


How could organizations and facilities in this situation yield any savings 
to speak of, not ~o mention finance development projects? 


When the process of patching the extended 5-Year plan with interim programs 
proved useless, and government shifted from an easterly course to a 

westerly one, which it is still maintaining today, the extended 5-Year plan 
was disregarded and the present 6-Year plan for 1976-1982 was introduced. 
This plan brought forth a fantastic budget that exceeded all estimates of 
the country's own resources and the aid and loans Sudan receives as a price 
for its honor. These loans have been piling up and have become legendary 

in the economies of the Third World. The latter plan was ignored and for- 
gotten and all because of the clamor over the hollow claims about Sudan 
being the repository and storehouse of minerals, a respository for the trea- 
sures of the Red Sea and the bread basket of the world, of Africa, of the 
Middle East and of other ~9s. Projects were piled on top of other pro- 
jects, and years went by. Most of these projects died because of mismanage- 
ment and poor performance. [Examples of such projects are} the al—Jumu'iyah 
and cattle fattening project in (Suya); the (al-Kathaf) project; the 
'Usayli, west Sannar and Mongalla sugar projects; the automated agriculture 
projects; the Jabal Murrah project; the textile project; the packaging 
project | in] Aroma; the pipeline project; the central markets project and 
others. Most of these projects had been losing money and had become a 
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burden to the national economy instead of yielding to it an additional 
benefit. Their current costs exceed the budget of the country itself for 
the year. 


2. Agricultural Production 


There are no objections to talking about the projects that were the pillars 
of the economy, such as the al-Jazirah project, and others which had been 
planned before May, such as al-Rahad and al-Suki, to strengthen the produc- 
tion of al-Jazirah itself. There was total neglect of performance, manage- 
ment, cultivation and harvesting in the former; and there were errors in 
the latter project in the use of machines to irrigate the land instead of 
irrigating it according to the free-flooding method. Production in the 
latter project was suspended for years, tracts of land were eliminated from 
the project, workers emigrated, and so on. 


The Kathafah project for which many requests were made and for which the 
globe was searched to obtain credit, foreign partners and financiers turned 
out to be a real disaster, as described by AL-DUSTUR Magazine in its third 
report on corruption. It is enough that its costs amounted to eight times 
the original estimates, and many of these costs were wasted on bribes and 
agents' commissions, not to mention the fantastic salaries and benefits 

for local and foreign management and the exorbitant prices of machines 
which were imported for the project from the east 2nd the west. There is no 
need to report what was mentioned in that report on the Kinanah disaster or 
in the report on Kinanah corruption. Anyone who wants details may refer to 
that report, to the grim report and to the agreement to forbid anyone from 
making the determination that the al-Jazirah project has collapsed. 


The best description of the May mode of that development was made in the 
magazine, 8 DAYS, which was published in London on 13 September 1980. 


Sudan's ambition to become the bread basket of the East has dwindled. The 
country can no longer pay the interest on its debts, and attempts to 
breathe new life in its collapsing agricultural development are being 
crushed. 


There is a run-away bureaucracy, and the conditions set by the Monetary 
Fund are impossible. Agriculture in Sudan collapsed for obvious reasors. 


1. Furrow irrigation systems in various projects were neglectec, and heavy 
land tilling operations were ignored because there were no suitable trac- 
tors. Those that were available were not maintained, and there was a shor- 
tage of spare parts and technicians. 


2. Poor quality seeds and fertilizers were used or they were used in 
inadequate amounts at unseasonable times. (You may recail the well-known 
Ciba-Geigy story). 


3. Technical supervision in agriculture has declined because of general 


discontent and administrative negligence. Those who are in charge [of these 
projects| are preoccupied with the concerns of subsistence and daily living. 
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4. Farmers who receive no return on their labor cease to care, and they 
emigrate in large numbers to the cities and to foreign countries to look 
for a decent living. 


5. Agricultural management in most projects was divested of the authority 
to make suitable decisions at suitable times. This authority was placed in 
the hands of the minister of ugriculture or the minister of finance. And 
how can a thief and a coward who aspires to a cabinet position make a 
decision? Why should a thief and a coward make a decision when the master 
decision-maker himself is there and present? 


6. The costs of agricultural management agencies continued to be exorbitant 
due to the fact that the sales offices were turned to marketing organiza- 
tions, such as the al-Jazirah, for example. Small administrative units were 
turned altogether, and especially if an alienated minister was in their 
midst or a major or minor politician who had recently dropped out of favor 
with the regime, into boards of directors. 


So much for the three sections--al-Jazirah, al-Suki and al-Rahad--of the 
pillars of Sudan's economy. No questions need be asked about the condition 
of mechanized agriculture. The greatest disaster is that it was hoped that 
since these projects were overseen by the private sector, their people and 
their farmers would look after them since private funds are unlike public 
funds which, as they say, are free for all. But the affliction is 
spreading; the economic plague has become pervasive; and there is no protec- 
tion for it from ruin. After the country made hundreds of thousands of 
feddans available, as well as areas that would be suitable for mechanized 
cultivation and production, in (al-Qaydab), Sinat, al-Rank, South 
al-Qadarif, al-Dali, al-Mazmum and other areas, and after all these pro- 
jects succeeded and flourished, citizens--individuals, companies and 
cooperatives--invested in them enthusiastically. The IBRD came into these 
projects to finance them, and the Kuwaiti Development Fund also took part 
[in these financing operations]. Production of these projects began com- 
peting with the production of projects that are irrigated by pumps or by 
the free-flooding method. By 1969 the country had cultivated more of this 
land for the purpose of expanding mechanized agriculture. It imported many 
tractors and raised the capital of the Agricultural Bank so it could 
finance its seasonal operations. But as soon as the May [Revolution] came 
upon Sudan and the military boys began meddling in the economy, in manage- 
ment and in organization, everything was thrown out of balance. Agricul- 
ture, like all the institutions in the state, was not far from ruin. If we 
were to go back to the direct causes of the disaster of mechanized agricul- 
ture, we would find the following facts: 


1. Production declined basically because fuel was not available, or it was 
available at the wrong time or its cost was high when it was available. 


2. There were no spare parts for tractors and other agricultural machinery, 
and the roads and production equipment were not repaired. 


3. The Agricultural Bank was not able to finance equipment [purchases] and 
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extend seasonal loans on time. This kept farmers from cultivating their 
crops in season. 


4. There were no preparations for storage at areas of production or at 
collection points. There was an inability to import burlap for packaging 
products, and transportation costs were high. 


5. It was not possible to get farm workers at the suitable time. [As a 
result], farmers left the crops in the fields because the cost of harves- 
ting the crop exceeded its sale price, not to mention transportation costs. 


Traditional Agriculture 


This is the principal source of subsistence for the people. The area of 
land cultivated by traditional methods amounts to about 70 percent of cul-- 
tivated areas in Sudan. The people rely on traditional methods in cultiva- 
ting corn, sesame and tobacco in west and central Sudan. Production of this 
land was profitable for the people, but in the period that followed the May 
[Revolution], this mode of agriculture declined and its production fell 
because [of the failure of] the policies that were designed to improve and 
increase select seeds, to introduce the use of tractors in tilling the 
cultivated soil at a nominal fee, to forestall the situation when a farmer 
would be forced to sell his crops in advance because he needed the money 
and to get rid of agricultural pests by aerial spraying with pesticides. 
This kind of agriculture is organized in a manner that would ensure the 
farmer a profitable return. The reasons for the breakdown in traditional 
agriculture, causing shortages in foods and continuing famines are: 


1. The tractors that were specially imported for traditional agriculture 
were not used. The Agricultural Bank and the local administration in the 
councils had been charged with the task of making these tractors available 
for farmers' use. 


2. The airplanes that were imported and rented to fight locusts and agricul- 
tural pests were not used and were left in Khartoum until the end of the 
agricultural season. 

3. The Agricultural Bank and the councils were not bound to provide 

seasonal financing to farmers utilizing traditional agriculture in order to 
prevent them from selling their crops in advance at one third its price 
before the harvest. 


4. Various pesticides were not imported. 


5. Enough warehouses for storing the crops after they were harvested--even 
though they were small crops--were not found. 


6. There was a total inability to transport the crops from production loca- 
tions to marketing locations. 


7. The regime's marketing policy was corrupt: first, the regime's organi- 
zations bought the crop from farmers at one fourth its value and then sold 
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it through brokers; second, the regime allowed a handful of merchants to ' 
purchase the crop at prices set by those merchants themselves, and this r 
caused farmers to lose the fruits of their labor. 


8. As a result of all these factors producers lost the incentive to pro- 
duce, and their interest in agriculture declined. Most of them migrated 

to neighboring cities as regular workers, and the crops, especially gum 
Arabic--and Sudan is a principal producer of that substance--suffered from 
the effects of that. 


9. Administrative neglect which resulted from the fact that the popular 
government created the (Wad Habah) project. This resulted in the neglect of 
agriculture and of farmers and a lack of interest in raising the project's 
traditional production and showing interest in its problems. 


10. Double taxation, such as tithes and duties, used to be imposed succes- 
sively on the crops by one council and another. Transportation of one crop 
from one region to another inside Sudan was forbidden. 


The Use of Pumps and Gardening Methods in Agriculture 


This mode of agriculture was flourishing, and it was a principal source 
for legumes, vegetables and fruits. It received care, protection, guidance 
and the attention of agricultural authorities. Recently, [however], this 
[mode of] agriculture has declined or rather broken down for the following 
reasons: 


-~ er mre 


1. There is absolutely no fuel for most of these small projects. Accor- 
dingly, their crops of fruits, dates, wheat, green beans and beans are 
lost. Thus, the northern province which used to produce enough of these 
crops to meet the needs of its people was forced to stop cultivating wheat, 
for example, and to replace its principal food with corn which it has to 
get from remote areas at high prices. Fruits, vegetables and dates which 
were produced in the northern province in quantities that used to be enough 
for the country are no longer to be found even in the northern province 
itself. 


2. Crop prices in the areas of production are falling due to transportation 
difficulties and the extremely high cost of [leasing] trucks when they can 
be found. This is evident in the decline in date prices in areas where 
dates are produced and farmers are compelled to sell the dates at low 
prices. The story of one merchant who purchased the previous season's 
entire crop with his partners in the Faysal Islamic Bank has not been 
forgotten. 


3. There are no spare parts, and if one finds any, their prices are high. 
Accordingly, these projects are subjected to chronic operation stops and 
delays. 


4. Farmers are not furnished with pesticides, chemical fertilizers and 


packaging equipment, and there is a total absence of agricultural super- 
vision. 
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5. As a result small and large fruit and vegetable canning operations have 
stopped their operations because there was no crop, as we said, or the crop 
was small. Accordingly, operating capacity was reduced. 


6. The absence and dearth of these crops, which are cultivated by means of 
pumps in the government's northern provinces or in the private sector, have 
caused a decline in nutritional standards and a decline in animal 
production. 


7. The emigration of farm workers and farmers to foreign countries ruined 
the vast majority of palms and fruit trees. 


Industrial Production 


Everything that we mentioned had to do with the breakdown of agricultural 
production in the country. Did industry fare any better? It certainly did 
not. How then can industry stand straight if the agricultural backbone 
[of Sudan} has ceased to exist? 


A plain view at this modern sector reveals that its history has been marked 
by arbitrariness, poor planning and contradictions between its proclaimed 
and executed policies. In addition, industrialization depends on central 
financing either by the central bank or by other banks. Public industrial 
debts rose from about 1 million pounds to 30 million pounds. Private indus- 
trial debts rose from 50 million pounds to almost 400 million in the same 
period during the seventies. These data indicate quite clearly the finan- 
cial burdens that the industrial sector places on the state's financial 
resources in general and on the national economy in particular. 


The first military regime began the course of industrialization in the 
country with two sugar refineries in al-Junayd and Khashm al-Qirbah; a 
tannery in Khartoum; fruit and vegetable canning plants in Kuraymah and 
Waw; an onion factory in Kassala; a dairy in Babanusah; and a cardboard 
plant in Aroma. However, none of these factories yielded the economic 
return that had been hoped for. They continued to operate at a loss for the 
past 20 years. If the experience of these plants has been a disaster for 
the public treasury, their situation now is tragic. They are no more than 
projects that provide their employees with a living, and they are no more 
than a source of income for some of those who benefit by dealing directly 
with these concerns. 


Private sector investments in industry are faring no better. These invest- 
ments used to be concentrated on the establishment of light industries, 
such as textiles, shoes, oils, cement, projects and the packaging industry. 
Management and ownership of most of these industries then were more likely 
to be subject to foreign companies and individuals. They were then nationa- 
lized or confiscated, and matters got worse. After suffering from the 
Strategies of foreign companies which focused on light food supply indus- 
tries that rely on local raw materials and benefit from the privileges and 
protection that are provided under industrial investment laws, and [regula- 
tions for] the procurement of used equipment or equipment that is not 
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suitable for operations--after these industries suffered from all this-- 
they were turned over to the public sector through nationalization or con- 
fiscation. Once again they suffered from the well-known unsteadiness of 
this sector: the negligence, the lack of competence--all high level posi- 
tions in those industries were given to military men--the lack of finan- 
cing, not to mention the fuel shortage, the shortage of spare parts and , 
power failures. After all these disasters, decisions were made to revoke ; 
the confiscations and reduce the number of public sector companies. These 

conflicting policies, erroneous, temporary solutions, major delusions, 

precipitous arbitrary practices and stinking corruption affected production 

and initiative, both of which sank to their lowest levels. The unabated 

loss has continued until now. Accordingly, the industrial sector collapsed 

and its engineers and technicians emigrated like others who left behind the 

unbalanced budgets and the accumulated debts. 





Let us give a lively picture of the general decline in production and not 
only of the decline in agriculture and industry. Let us look at the actual 
level of the economic breakdown that has befallen the country and is reflec- 
ted in three principal facts. These are: 


A. The domestic imbalance. 
B. The foreign imbalance. 
C. The accumulation of foreign debts. 


The first fact refers to the annual budget of current revenues and expen- 
ditures. The imbalance here has become colossal and has caused a frightful 
deterioration in the situation with high prices whose proportions and 
perils are not clearly defined. This imbalance has resulted from these 
reasons: 


1. The continuing growth in spending at a rate higher than the rate of 
growth in revenues. 


2. Almost 50 percent of annual spending is allotted to and concentrated 

on non-productive sectors--security, defense and the agencies of the ruling 
party. Accordingly, spending on economic, educational and public services 
is declining, and there is no rewarding production or return on that spen- 
ding. Then there is [a certain amount of] vainglorious spending, and all 
this is above and beyond what is pocketed by proteges, brokers and clients. 


3. The tax burden is unfair and falls more heavily on the toiling classes 
who pay indirect taxes while other classes enjoy privileges and exemptions 
in industry and foreign investments at the expense of the agricultural 
sector. 


4. Government urganizations have failed to contribute to public revenues 
because so far they have continued to lose every year. All this has pro- 
duced a deficit in the national revenue, and the problem of financing this 
deficit stretched the foundations of the country to their limits. This 
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situation left its mark on the level of prices in the fiscal policies which 
were pursued and led the government to turn to the banking system to meet 
the deficit that resulted from spending more money than was taken in. The 
government borrowed money and printed currency, and the currency in circula- 
tion exceeded the demand for it. This caused prices of consumer goods and 
raw materials that are used in production to rise and the value of the 

local currency to drop. The value of local currency was reduced four times: 
in 1971, in 1973, in 1978 and in 1979. The rate of exchange utilized by new 
money changers declined from 34 piasters to 100 piasters for a dollar. 


Regarding the foreign imbalance, the crisis of the balance of payments got 
worse. Since the earliest years it became impossible to control and 
regulate the balance of payments, and according to the data of the govern- 
ment itself, the deficit exceeded 1 billion dollars. This is because 
imports were considerably greater than exports, and this resulted in a 
continuing deficit in the balance of trade. In 1980 that deficit exceeded 
1.5 billion dollars. The country's foreign accounts dwindled and were no 
longer sufficient to meet import needs for a mere 2 days. Exports were 
unable to compete in the free produce markets because of weak production, 
poor management, lack of organization, increased costs and the deteriora- 
tion of marketing means. Meanwhile, there was a tendency to import luxury 
goods, and this in addition to the effects of changes in the rate of 
exchange caused [the increase] in the volume of annual imports. 


Regarding accumulated foreign debts, in the absence of local savings from 
the surplus of the general state budget, the regime [turned to] the outside 
world for financing that began with the Moscow camp. Moscow financed 
Sudan's growing needs for foreign currency [which was required] either for 
development or for civilian or military consumption. After a communist 
attempt to contain Sudan, the country turned to the western and the Arab 
world. More than 60 percent of development financing came from foreign 
sources. The government's debt amounted to about 4 billion dollars. The 
harsh terms and high interest rates on these loans made them cease to be 
aid. Annual liabilities for these loans--principal payments and interest on 
the loans--exceeded 450 million dollars. That is a rate of 45 percent of 
export returns. Many of the new loans were used to pay off old loans. Never- 
theless, delinquent loans piled up until by 1979 they amounted to approxi- 
mately 1.2 billion dollars. In view of this fact the government resorted to 
rescheduling its debts from governments and private banks. It succeeded in 
rescheduling some but failed to reschedule others. Even when it succeeded, 
the success was due to the fact that it yielded to the well-known con- 
ditions of the Monetary Fund and the World Bank. These conditions are harsh 
on the fighting people of Sudan. 


Conclusion 


Since planning is arbitrary; since agricultural and industrial production 
is broken down; since public facilities are in a shambles; since accumu- 
lated debts are not being paid off or even attended to; and since this 
trend in useless spending is continuing and growing, is it any wonder then 
that this has ruined the economy and society? 
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The Breakdown of Performance under the May Regime 


It may not be necessary to say--as we talk about the total breakdown of 
performance in Sudan and review its causes and the low levels to which it 
has sunk, levels which warn of an impending disaster that goes beyond all 
well-known classical or contemporary economic notions--that we have to 
achieve an absolute definition of performance as the total production 
effort that is expended to meet a citizen's material, spiritual, social 

and human needs in every society. Work is executed with cooperation and 
coordination, and this is tied to [the effort] to steer resources so that 
the greatest benefits can be achieved. It is here that the state comes into 
the picture and regulates and reconciles the roles that are played by 
individuals and groups. It overcomes all obstacles. The state's role 
requires clarity of vision and a knowledge of the objectives and means that 
can realize society's aims with the least amount of assumed conflict. 


In doing so the state embodies the ambitions of the simple, ordinary 
citizen. Accordingly, it must neither dominate him nor hold itself separate 
from all his ordinary dreams which express his legitimate aspirations. 
Naturally this is not understood intuitively, but it is rather the essence 
of human thought. The state loses its awe when it separates itself from 
those aspirations and from the ordinary, legitimate aspirations that a 
.citizen has for a life in which his humanity would be respected. 


The question that is urgently being asked is this: Do these indisputable 
facts to which we have referred apply to the May regime in Sudan? 


We do not go too far nor do we exaggerate when we say that the state in 
Sudan has not only lost its awe, but it has also broken down completely. 
The state in Sudan has been replaced by an agency that governs. Its primary 
concern is to live at the expense of the citizen for whose service the 
State was established. Instead of the state being the living symbol of 
general, creative execution of duties, its unity was fragmented and it 
reorganized itself into an organization of legalized and unlegalized plun- 
der--all laws consider plunder a crime--at the expense of the hapless 
citizen. There are innumerable examples of this, but the subsequent indica- 
tors point out the nature of the final outcome. 


1. Public service replaced the slogan of full-time employment in the 
service of the taxpayer with part-time work in the administrative agency 
and full-time work to earn a personal Living. An example of this is the 
civil servant who spends one third of his working hours to earn an addi- 
tional wage ina line of work that differs from his basic line of work. 
A person like that can be someone who drives a taxicab during or after 
official work hours. 


2. Crime is being coordinated in a modern fashion, and this is an indica- 
tion of the fact that academic libraries are being used to realize a 
benefit for specific groups. An example of this was the theft of the Mari- 
time Ports Authority warehouses in Port Sudan. That theft was an indication 
of the collusion between the courts, the police, the top level management 
of the authority and the insurance companies. 
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Before we go any further it is important for us to point out that the for- 
mer facts do not constitute a condemnation of individuals as much as it 

is a condemnation of the ruling regime itself. This regime forced indivi- 
duals and groups to let private gain override public gain. A low-level 
civil servant who neglects his work or who accepts a bribe cannot be judged 
before the reasons for his taking a bribe or for the decline in his perfor- 
mance are known and analyzed. It is true that erroneous practices and weak 
moral values are indefensible and unjustifiable, but at the same time it is 
silly to expect a low-level civil servant or an ordinary policeman, and not 
the chief of the Maritime Ports Authority of course, to become an idealist 
at his own expense and at his children's expense. 


It may be that a quick view of the causes that underlie these practices 
will affirm that the economic decline which is being experienced in Sudan 
is playing a fundamental and a decisive role in the breakdown of perfor- 
mance. Let us let the figures talk. 


First, the rate of monetary inflation in the period from 1970 to 1979, 

that is, the ganglionic years of the May regime, rose about 400 percent. 
Behind this over-all rate of increase hide more horrible facts: corn prices 
rose by more than 1,000 percent; calico prices rose by over 600 percent; 
and beef prices rose by about 700 percent. 


Second, this inflation was accompanied by a shortage of goods--and citizens 
suffered considerably to obtain those goods--even though the population 
grew no more than 2.5 percent per year. 


Third, figures indicate that productivity in the most important produc- 
tive sectors--both parts of the agricultural sector, that which is irri- 
gated by farmers and that which is irrigated by rainfall--is continuing to 
decline. Productivity of one feddan of cotton in the al-Jazirah project, 
for example, fell by about 75 percent in the period from 1972 to 1978. 
Productivity in the area cultivated with long-staple cotton also declined 
by 60 percent. The failure of mechanized agriculture to meet local demand 
for corn became so evident that Numayri's regime was compelled to seek aid 
from his masters in 1977 and in 197& to reduce the impact of the famine 
that had swept south and west Sudan. The facts also indicate that there was 
a 40 percent increase in terrain cultivated by mechanized agriculture in 
the period from 1970 to 1978, but productivity per feddan declined by about 
65 percent. It is therefore not strange for the early signs of famine to 
become evident because this decline means that the quancity of production 
has declined. It also means that the high cost--in hard currency--of 
setting up these projects cannot be covered by exports which are always 
assumed to represent what is left after local consumption needs are met. 


Fourth, there was a fantastic increase in the cost of production projects 
in the industrial agriculture sector of sugar, for example, as in the 
Kinanah project. Costs for this project rose from 120 million dollars to 
over 1 billion dollars. 


Fifth, the level of supervision and skill in state projects declined, and 
there was a lack of interest in giving workers incentives. 
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All this is a natural result of the fact that a state machinery such as 
that we defined at the outset is non-existent. The state thus loses its 
awe, and people lose their feelings of citizenship and of belonging. 


Sixth, the indolent and non-productive sectors, such as the real estate and 
services sectors in cities such as Khartoum and others, are inflated at the 
expense of production sectors. 


The Economic Support Program or the Dosage of Medicine 


After blunders overburdened the economic condition, the regime turned to 
international organizations--the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development [IBRD] and the International Monetary Fund [IMF]--to restore 
the grave imbalance in foreign trade that resulted from the pursuit of 
erroneous economic policies. Sudan had exhausted all the means of borrowing 
inside the country and abroad. Its foreign debts had exceeded 4 billion 
(dollars ]--these are the estimates of the IBRD--and the domestic debts 
which it had incurred to cover the deficit of the central government and 
the semi-governmental institutions had exceeded i billion Sudanese pounds 
by mid 1980. Private international funding organizations stopped dealing 
with the government of Sudan because the deficit had been growing and Sudan 
was not meeting its obligations on schedule. 


In view of this fact and because Sudan has allied itself completely with 
the western camp which controls these organizations, Sudan accepted the 
conditions for credit and aid [that were imposed on it]. These conditions 
were consistent with the laws and policies of these organizations and with 
their role whose aim is to remove the obstacles for economic growth and 
financing. These policies are not necessarily suitable to the borrowing 
countries even though recommendations, resolutions and support programs are 
carried out after exhaustive studies of the economy that is to be saved are 
completed. In Sudan's case the study lasted for 3 full years that began in 
1975 and ended in 1978. The study produced an economic support program that 
may be summarized in the following: 


A. [Restrictions on] foreign trade were to be relaxed. 
B. [Restrictions on foreign currency were to be removed. 


C. Policies that would limit the growth of inflation rates by reducing 
spending and credit were to be followed. 


D. Foreign capital was to be encouraged. 


Accordingly, a few policies that had various effects on the standard of 
living, the standard of development and the general economic standard were 
decreed. Since the required standard of data and statistics is not 
available, we will try to shed light on the effects that could be produced 
from the pursuit of this policy, many aspects of which were proclaimed in 
September 1979. Many parts of that policy are still being proclaimed from 
time to time. 











A. [Restrictions on] Foreign Trade Are To Be Relaxed 


This signifies, first, that imports had to be checked. The Bank of Sudan 
estimates that by the end of 1979 imports had amounted to 477 million 
Sudanese pounds. The average increase in imports since 1972 had been 38 
percent; in some years it amounted to 60 percent. Second, exports were to 
be increased. Average growth of exports for that period had been 10 per- 
cent--from 124.4 million pounds to 232.7 million. Although imports are 
easier to dea! with, we must remember that the level of imports fell short 
of meeting the needs of the national economy. We must also note that the 
highhandedness of non-productive sectors, among which are the armament 
budget, security needs, travel for ambassadors and political delegations as 
well as commissions, makes reductions in those not as easy as one would 
like them to be. Regarding exports, it seems that there is much optimism’ 
there. The policy for increasing exports is facing difficulties that cannot 
be solved over the 3 years of the support program. These are colossal diffi- 
culties in the structure, management, policy and marketing of what Sudan 
produces. Something is becoming very clearly evident in the continuing 
decline of agricultural production and in the continuing increase in its 
problems, and this is rendering optimism by itself inadequate. Although the 
program provided for significant changes in the structure, management and 
marketing of major projects and although it mapped out a new policy for 
production relations in the largest agricultural project of al-Jazirah, the 
implementation of such a policy will in the long run do away with an impor- 
tant objective of development: that of diversifying exports instead of 
concentrating on cotton and accepting price fluctuations and alternatives 
to natural fibres. This is an old policy. In the long run the policy of 
relaxing restrictions on foreign trade signifies restrictions on importing 
goods will be removed. This is the same ailment that this policy was drawn 
up to treat since it is basically a policy to provide foreign resources in 
preparation for putting those resources to good use. This is what has 
become evident now in relaxing import restrictions on many goods despite 
the continuing shortage in foreign currency resources. 


B. Restrictions on Foreign Currency Are To Be Relaxed 


Due to the rise in the rate of inflation over the years, the value of the 
Sudanese pound fell. This was inevitable in the country's unregulated and 
unproductive fiscal policy according to which currency was printed without 
there being any production in return--400 million Sudanese pounds [were 
printed] ear.y in 1980. The increase averaged 62 percent for May and June 
1969. The government's reliance on the banking system continued to 
increase, and the value of the Sudanese pound was reduced 100 percent for 
non-strategic imports and 25 percent for other imports--the rate for the 
U.S. dollar changed from 40 to 80 to 50 piasters, respectively, and the 
list of strategic manufactured goods continued to shrink every day. Only 
oil was left on that list. These goods are subsidized so that the suffering 
of citizens in many countries can be alleviated; these goods are impor- 
ted under an open license at the black market price--the parallel [market 
price]. The reduction in the value of the Sudanese pound signifies that 
import prices will rise significantly and that increase will be commen- 
Surate with or will exceed the rate of the decline of the pound. The real 
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rate of exchange--or what is called the black market price--amounted to 105 
piasters for the dollar. Importing which does not involve currency exchange 
was restricted and replaced by another kind of importing that differs from 
[the former] in that a letter of credit was to be issued by a bank in 
Sudan. This was truly a ludicrous measure for the importer had to obtain 
the foreign currency by any means and then open a foreign currency account 
in Sudan. It may be that because the black market price is necessarily 
higher than the official rate of exchange, inflation, which is to be 
fought, would consequently rise; industry that provides an alternative to 
imports would deteriorate; the position of the balance of trade would 
deteriorate further; the need for more borrowing from abroad at high 
interest rates would increase; and the vicious circle would go on. 


C. Curbing Inflation 


Inflation can be curbed by reducing current spending and limiting the bor- 
rowing of the public sector from the banking system. This debt amounted 

to 930 million pounds for the central government--long-term borrowing. 

Such borrowing is new in economic policy, and it is the product of a vision 
of development and ambition that was not accompanied over the years by [a 
wise] management of resources. The program also aimed at reducing the pub- 
lic sector's indebtedness which by early 1980 had exceeded 500 million 
Sudanese pounds. Most of these debts were spent in land speculations: they 
fueled inflation and increased the need for imported luxury goods to meet 
the needs of people whose high incomes were the result of inflation and the 
redistribution of incomes in favor of the classes whose incomes are not 
fixed. These are the merchants and capitalists whose wealth increased. The 
effect of that situation was borne by those with fixed incomes. They had 
reached the end of their rope and raising their salaries was not going to 
do them much good. And here it is worth referring to a measure in which the 
government violated the policy that it had agreed to pursue with the IMF. 
The government decided to establish a regional government, and that imposed 
additional financial burdens on the public treasury. By the end of 1979 the 
public treasury was paying 200 million pounds. This indicates that a state 
can violate the rules and conditions of the IMF, and it can make the IMF 
accept those violations from a position of weakness and not a position of 
Strength. 


D. Encouraging Foreign Capital 


In this regard investment laws for industry, agriculture and services were 
reviewed and incorporated into the 1980 Investment Law. The securities 

law guaranteed that invested capital would not be confiscated or nationa-— 
lized and privileges for construction would be granted. Profits would be 
exempted from taxes; land would be granted at basic prices; and all 
additional benefits as well as many other measures would be provided. One 
must note here an observation made by some jurists about disbursing 

Capital. The law treats the foreign capital that Sudan owns as though it 
were foreign capital. In its present form the law provides ample opportunity 
for abuse, as was the case with the law to protect local production. It gave 
the owners of local factories customs protection for their goods. [As a 
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result) the quality and quantity of production fell, and some manufacturers 
imported manufactured articles and goods as though they were raw materials. 
In many cases customs fees for raw materials are one tenth of the fees paid 
for materials and goods manufactured abroad. We are referring here to the 
case of importing calico in 1973 and 1974 and the case of importing women's 
clothing which the importer claimed were textile fibers. 


Conclusion: 
--— We make the following observations about the measures summarized above: 


1. Regarding relaxing restrictions on foreign trade the program may lead to 
increasing imports without increasing exports. The problems that are facing 
the growth of exports have to do with the state's public policy, and colos- 
sal changes must be made in the basic structure of that policy. This is not 
expected to happen while this regime is in existence. 


2. Placing restrictions on foreign currency and on the movement of foreign 
currency is not ideal, but the exigencies of a shortage of resources and 
the attempt to use these few resources more profitably is making these 
restrictions necessary. No one can say that Sudan has the resources, the 
balance and the level of competition with the outside world that would make 
it open its doors to the free flow of foreign currency. What has taken 
place did make it possible for many persons and organizations to smuggle 
their funds legally, and funds owned by expatriates did not yield to the 
public treasury the sums that would make up for the returns that were lost. 
Those people began selling what they had available to merchants at high 
prices. 


3. In addition to the economic difficulty involved, the process of fighting 
inflation is partly political. This makes fighting inflation extremely 
complicated. It may be impossible now to follow the course of fighting 
inflation in a country where recession prevails and liquid funds are scarce. 


4. The fact that the law is on the side of the foreign investor is not the 
only thing that matters. The investor must evaluate the public performance 
of the economy, and he must consider whether indications of political 
stability are evident or absent. These are matters about which there is not 
much optimism. 


5, Reliance on the IBRD and the IMF does not solve the country's economic 
problems. The experiences which [other] countries had before us should 
teach us a lesson. The day will come when these organizations will give up 
and acknowledge the failure that will not come to an end because the medi- 
cine they are offering to a declining economy such as that of Sudan is 
difficult [to swallow]. Besides, these Organizations impose economic and 
political subordination. Their policies--and these organizations are being 
criticized for that--treat the problems of developing countries in a manner 
that lacks balance: they focus on economic aspects and ignore social 
aspects. This was clearly evident in the proposed program whose application 
began in the al-Jazirah project. Farmers were left to bear the burden of 
the cost of producing crops other than cotton. 











The Army 


Ever since they were called the Sudan Defense Force, when Sudan was a 
colony, and during their participation in World War II the Sudanese armed 
forces have been a disciplined, courageous and well-trained force. Their 
training is equal to that of the greatest forces in the Arab area and in 
the Middle East. In combat the Sudanese soldier, who has been a storehouse 
of all the skills that he inherited from his fathers and forefathers, has 
always been a model of the honest, brave soldier who embodied the morals, 
the values and the ideals of his country. Thus there developed between him 
and the masses of the Sudanese people relations of affection, respect, 
dedication and reverence. The Sudanese soldier was admired and glorified, 
and this placed him in a leading and progressive class whose military 
quality and character represented the history, morals and ideals of the 
people of Sudan. The Sudanese soldier enjoyed the common and mutual respect 
of every individual in Sudan. Ever since the dawn of history the Sudanese 
soldier has been unmarred and untainted by any suspect or offensive 
relationship. 


It was the same Sudanese soldier who took part with his brother, the 
Egyptian soldier, in [the latter's] battles against the Tatars to defend 
Arabism and Islam and to defend the independence of the Nile Valley. It was 
the same Sudanese soldier who took part in the battle of al-Tall al-Kabir 
for Egypt's independence, its Arab character and its Islamic affiliation. 
It was the same Sudanese soldier who stayed on the Egyptian border patrol, 
on the Egyptian coast guard and in the Egyptian army to protect Egypt, its 
ports, its shores and its domestic and foreign security. It was the same 
Sudanese soldier who took part in the 1924 uprising with his new leaders in 
the military college against the condominium government and for Arab unity. 
Although they were few in number Sudanese soldiers fought heroically every- 
where until most of them expired, recording thereby that slogan with their 
blood and going down in history as having rejected surrender, colonialism, 
partition and division. The Sudanese soldier demonstrated his affiliations 
with Arabism, Islam and Arab unity. He is the same Sudanese fighter who 
fought against the non-Islamic encroachment on his lands, which went 
through Sudan coming from the ports of the Red Sea and headed toward East 
Africa. 


This is the same Sudanese soldier who embarked on bitter battles to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile and the unknown recesses of the jungles in 
south Sudan. He is the same Sudanese soldier who fought in al-Matammah to 
defend Sudan's independence; he is the same soldier who fought in the king- 
doms of the 'Unj and Funj sultanates and who established with his struggle 
the first Islamic kingdom in Africa, the kingdom of Sanar which set Islam 
firmly in the area and embodied Arabism. He is the same Sudanese soldier 
who took part in the battie of his enemy, the first battles for African 
liberation against the Italian colonialist, when he abandoned his fight 
with the Ethiopians, proclaimed a truce and fought with the Ethiopians 
against the Italians and took part in expelling them from African soil. 
This action symbolized the common struggle against colonialism, and it came 
before the African nations' struggle for independence. It was an 
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indispensable symbol of bearing arms against the colonialist, and it 
symbolized the purity of the continent from military, economic, political 
and settler colonialism. This is the same Sudanese soldier who taught Mao 
Tse Tung guerilla warfare in East Sudan. Mao Tse Tung then cited him in his 
book and used his battles in East Sudan as a model for the method he used 
in the bitter struggle he fought for liberating and creating a new China. 
This is the same Sudanese soldier who rejected arbitrary government and the 
tri-partite colonialism of the Turks, the Egyptians and the British. He 
refused to yield to persecution, torture and taxes and rebelled against 
them. His siogan here was "Better to bury 200 than to be in debt for 1 
silver coin." 





This is the same Sudanese soldier who under the leadership of al-Zaki 
(Tamal) embarked on rural guerilla battles against the army of Hicks Pasha 
and completely wiped out that army. The ratio of Sudanese freedom fighters 
to the army of Hicks Pasha, which was trained and armed, was 10 to 100. 
This is the same Sudanese soldier who crossed the borders of Sudar, accep- 
ting hunger, death and thirst in order to achieve Arab and Islamic unity 
and champion the Arab revolution in Egypt which was led by Wad al-Nujumi . 
This is the same Sudanese soldier who carried the banners of Islam and 
Arabism highly and streamingly under the leadership of Mahmud Wad Ahmad. 
He destroyed temples and churches, penetrated the jungles and crossed moun- 
tains and plains until he reached the capital of (al-—Hidab al-Sham) in 
Gondat This is the Sudanese soldier who fought everywhere during the 
Mahdi revolution: he defeated the strongest of empires and confronted them 
with the most vicious of weapons. In the 18th century he formed an Arab, 
Islamic state whose aims were the realization of Arab and Islamic unity in 
the Arab and Islamic world. Despite the conspiracies of colonialism and its 
throngs this state lasted for 20 years. This is the same Sudanese soldier 
who embarked on the battles of Umm Dubaykarat, al-Ubayyid, and Karari and 
defended Khartoum heroically. He sacrificed tens of thousands of his fellow 
soldiers to defend it against the Kitchener campaign which was furnished 
with soldiers and various advanced weapons. 


After the victory of the British the Sudanese soldier continued to preserve 
within himself the values of the Arab and Islamic heritage and the values 
of the forefathers who did not yield to military defeat. He preserved the 
Arabic language in his camps and the Islamic religion in his rural and 
urban areas. This is the same Sudanese soldier who fought in Palestine and 
formed the first Sudanese army for Palestine. The bodies of Sudanese people 
and the souls of those who lost their lives still line up the road that 
leads from al-Faluja and Bi'r al-Sab' and passes through Gaza, al-Ramlah, 
Acre and the Negev desert. This was what the Sudanese soldier was like, 

and this was his legacy. This was his course, and this was his relationship 
with his people. He never came to blows with the Sudanese public, not 
during the colonialist regime and not during the first military regime. The 
people of Sudan were always guided by the army, and they continued to 
believe that the Sudanese army was protecting their borders, guarding the 
freedom and unity of their soil and [protecting] their religion, their 
Arabism and their history. Thus, a long-lasting relationship developed 
between the people and the Sudanese soldier. He continued to symbolize 
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everything that was sacred to them; he aroused their admiration, revived 
their spirit of heroism and increased their cohesion and solidarity. He was 
treasured for protecting their lives and everything that was sacred to them. 


When foreign forces left the country, the Sudanese army assumed its respon- 
sibilities with full discipline and patriotism. It continued to perform 

its sacred duties, surrounded by feelings of admiration and regard. Then 
the May [Revolution] came along and found an armed force that was close 

to the people, reconciled with history, united in solidarity with the 
[people's] heritage and sharing their faith in their values. The army was 
concerned about Sudan's soil; its heart was with the Sudanese people; and 
it defended the Sudanese people, not just their borders, but also their 
freedom, their dignity and their capabilities with the lives of its mem- 
bers. Then the tables were turned, and the May [Revolution] took all this 
history which abounds with the sweetness of victory; the bitterness of 
defeat; and the glories of the past, present and future and turned that 
army into a puppet with which it toyed and an object of ridicule with which 
it amused itself. Hardly had a year gone by before the May [Revolution] had 
applied all its cheap weapons and all its base means to the army. The May 
regime knew that when it struck the Sudanese soldier and the Sudanese army 
in the heart with such conduct, it was deliberately extirpating a leading 
group that throughout these years had been a sacred symbol that preserved 
the army's glory and expressed its heroism. A purge began with no military 
or political reasons. Hundreds and thousands of all ranks and titles were 
purged. No one escaped. At that time there was only one major general in 
the Sudanese army, but now there are scores of major generals who are not 
associated with a force or a corps. Military and political groups and 
organizations began appearing in the army, and the whole army was broken 

up into armed, political points of view. Racism and tribalism prevailed; 
relations among the army's military personnel were ruined; and confidence 
among them was lost. 





For the first time military and security intelligence agencies were intro- 
duced into the army. They separated men from their brothers and fathers 
from their sons. They spread suspicion and mistrust; broke up the men's 
camaraderie of arms; and they made favoritism, exclusive promotions, family 
favoritism and tribal clusters common. They did away with the unity and 
cohesiveness of the army which turned into [an organiza ion] of classes 
comprising people who are close to those in power as well as those who are 
not; those who have single titles as well as those who have dual titles; 
the followers of one man and the enemies of another. Discipline and control 
in the army ceased to exist, and it became lax and neglected. Confidence 
between an officer and his colleague, between officers and non-commissioned 
officers and between non-commissioned officers and their soldiers ceased to 
exist. The phantoms of intelligence and spies penetrated deep into the 
army, picking up every word and watching every move, normal and instinc- 
tive. They turned everything into a coup and devised contrived plots from 
everything they saw and heard. Real and fabricated coups proliferated. 
While all this was happening morale in the army was deteriorating every 
day. Bribery prevailed; favoritism had the upper hand; and corruption 
spread [throughout its ranks}. This was an army in which a soldier haa more 











privileges than an officer and a non-commissioned officer had more privi- 
leges than a colonel. The army's budget rose from 18 million to 180 
million, all of which was being spent on the proteges and followers and on 
the blocs and forces that some were stowing away for their own protection 
one day. Each one of them awaits the dawn like the crowing of the cock or 
the milkman until he hears the sounds of military music. 





Individual training has been suspended, and the soldier is no more the 
soldier he used to be. He has no discipline, no control and no training; he 
-. ‘ed participating in group exercises, and he is now merely someone who 

“rying a weapon. He knows nothing about war plans, tactics or strate- 
gies. People definitely remember what happened in the recent group exercise 
that took place in (Umm Daybakrat). Not deliberately, but rather ignorantly 
soldiers shelled each other and some of them died [as a result]. That opera- 
tion came to an end, and a record of it was preserved in reports. No one 
can point his finger or his thumb to that operation because those who 
really executed it were the army commanders and those who hold sway in the 
army. They were the ones who spent over 3 million pounds on this aborted 
operation. It taught them a lesson, and they suspended all group maneuvers. 
In «he last 13 years the Sudanese army carried out no maneuvers or group 
exercises. 


The Sudanese army's supply of arms has been cut, and its only weapons have 
been those which were procured in 1968 in accordance with the Russian- 
Sudanese arms agreement. Years have gone by since then, and these weapons 
are now worn out. If they are used, they will be turned against the 
fighters themselves and not against their enemies. While weapons and 
training in the world have developed, the tanks our army has so far can be 
counted on the fingers. They are all a pile of junk and only 10 or 12 
damaged tanks are being used. The guns on these tanks are becoming loose, 
and they would not be able to hold their own in a battle, even if that 
battle lasted 1 hour. The artillery of Sudan's army is left over from World 
War Il, and its range or power does not exceed 100 pounds. At a time when 
the world is abounding in long-range guided missiles, Hawk missiles, 
(al-Qurada) missiles, rocket launchers, amor piercing weapons and advanced 62 
tanks, half of our weapons are scrap iron, and most of that has been sold 
abroad. What is left can neither turn back an enemy inside the cities or an 
enemy outside the borders. The airplanes that belong to the Sudanese army 
can be counted on one's fingers. Those that can be flown do not exceed the 
fingers of one hand; they are Chinese MIG 17 airplanes. Meanwhile the world 
and neighboring countries are using MIG-27's, super Mirages, Jaguar air- 
planes, F-15's and F-16's. 


Our navy has no more than three vessels equipped with old guns that cannot 
protect themselves from one small boat attempting to smuggle goods in the 

Red Sea. The only tasks which are being assigned now to our armed forces 

are those of deterring our people. Armed forces personnel are all assembled 
in cities, hidden in trenches in the shadow of trees. A man wonders about 
them as they naively assemble in Fattashah, in Umm Baddah and in al-Markhiyat 
thinking that by doing so they can pounce on the people. This army is thus 
not an army that is fighting an invading enemy. The soldiers lack the 
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individual and group training and weapons with which they can confront the 
smallest army in the world. The weapons that are in the possessiou of our 
Bedouin citizens and shepherds outnumber those which our soldiers have. We 
have more used up and damaged weapons in our warehouses than we do used 
weapons. Resignation requests have been piling up, and we can say that 
those who have resigned; those whose resignations are still under review; 
those who actually resigned from the armed forces while they are still 
members of the armed forces; and those who have no relationship at all with 
the army, but who are members of the army have disgraced their relationship 
with the people. [Soldiers and officers] are now ashamed of their military 
uniform, that military uniform which used to be the manifestation of their 
self-respect and a source of pride for their people. 


No sooner do they leave their offices than they hide their military uni- 
forms behind their cars, and they go out [in the street] in their white 
jellabas. They fear the evil looks from the people who used to welcome 

them and be proud of them. This officer who was armed by the taxpayer to 
protect his freedoms and his humanity hides inside any closet or under any 
bed whenever a car tire blows up. Army officers were gripped by the class 
of military and professional major generals, the class of agents and a few 
colonels. They lived in luxurious homes, and they built houses that cost 
hundreds of thousands. If one of them were as old as Noah or if his salary 
were bigger than that of the Saudi defense minister, he would not be able 
to build such a house and furnish it with the best modern furniture bought 
from Europe and elsewhere. They rode luxurious cars that cost scores of 
thousands, and they became a distinguished class that had nothing to do 
with the army or with the people. They all know--the officers, the non-com- 
missioned officers and the soldiers--that bribery was the source of this 
wealth. They all know that it was the people who paid their life blood for 
this luxury. They separated themselves from their roots, from their _ 
families in the provinces, from their tribes, from their neighbors and from 
their fellows in the cities. They neither sensed nor felt the suffering of 
their people; they knew not the hunger and the misfortune that people faced 
every morning; they knew not the tragic life that the people lived every 
day; they knew not that preventive and therapeutic medicine was non-exis- 
tent; they knew not that education had collapsed, that performance was 
poor, and that there was mismanagement, neglect and moral corruption of 
unprecedented proportions. Whenever Numayri gathered them together when he 
had a crisis--and he never gathered them together unless he had a crisis-- 
most of them would break into tears because of the hysteria, the nervous 
humiliation and the psychological situation in which they live. Not one 
brave soldier would stand up to tell Numayri about the tragedies the people 
were experiencing, the state of misery in which they were living, the low 
standard of living which was stifling them and the moral abyss in which 
they were falling. 


Security experts from the United States, from Egypt and from Israel are 
swarming in the offices of tnose officers who no longer have control over 


their army or their security. They see their president taking away millions 


[of feddans] of their land and give this land to those who are not its 
owners; he sells their capital cities and their principles to foreigners. 
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He is even turning their entire country into bases for colonialism; he is 
leasing the country or giving it away gratis. They are not moved by any of 
this, for their spirit of patriotism, nationalism, Arabism and Islam has 
been eroded, and they have turned into a jelly-like mangled organism that 
has nothing to do with the country, with what is going on in it, with its 
future or with whoever is ruling it. Such an army cannot prevail in a 
country. The army cannot accept bases, colonialism and foreign soldiers; it 
cannot become lax and follow the dictates of personal greed whereby members 
of the army yearn for rich foods, comfortable housing, deals in which they 
can serve as middlemen, commissions and pay-offs until they kill their 
conscience. Those people know they are selling themselves to the devil and 
trading their honor, their dignity, their weapons, their people and their 
present and future generations in return for gaining the pleasure of a 
regime whose nature they know too well. They know all about this regime's 
demeanor and conduct. They see that conduct with their own eyes; they touch 
it with their hands; they accept it; and they live with it. They are trying 
to save themselves, but the hour of rescue is gone. 


Besides, this army whose powers are scattered is afflicted with nervous 
humiliation and spiritual and national pallor. The army is isolated from 
its people, and it is reinforcing with its weapons a regime in whose 
policies, objectives and performance it is not participating. In fact, its 
only participation in the regime consists of trading in cement, iron and 
lumber permits and the daily, desperate miserable attempt to build homes 
and shops in a country where chaos has been prevailing and corruption pre- 
dominating. These people do not question themselves or confide in their 
consciences. They do not know that they are responsible in front of God, 
history and people for every tragedy experienced by a Sudanese citizen. 
They are using the people's weapons to protect a regime whose corruption, 
ruin, loss of esteem and deteriorating domestic and foreign policy they 
know too well. There is no place or consideration for the people in their 
loyalty. They only consider how they will build a house; how they will 
furnish the house; how they will get the permits; how they will receive the 
bribes; and how they will take part in the loss of morals and honor. 





They fear the shabby securit; that is violated, subordinated to and hired 
by all foreign forces, and they do not have in their hearts one ounce of 
patriotism or one drop of respect. Their only concern is to harass honest 
people. They do nothing but spy on each other, in their homes, on their 
friends and on their relatives. They receive pay-offs and bribes, and they 
work for four or tive different agencies. They sell them information, and 
they give them the secrets of their country. They serve their own objec- 
tives, and they thereby divest themselves of every [sense of] dignity, 
patriotism and conscience. Thus they do not refrain from hitting workers, 
farmers, miserable people and toilers, and they make themselves servants to 
a handful of corrupt, licentious people. They forget that they are carrying 
these weapons to defend 20 million citizens. They frequent the gardens of 
immorality and debauchery where people's honors are destroyed, men are 
humiliated and even school girls are procured [for immoral purposes]. They 
see all this, and their sense of dignity or shame remains unmoved. 
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We want to ask the members of the Sudanese army specific questions from 
which they can learn the extent of the breakdown in their situation and in 
that of their army. 

1. How many soldiers leave soon after their 3-year contracts expire? 

2. How many officers were expelled [from the army] since the May [Revolu- 
tion]? How many resigned, and how many were forced to submit their resigna- 
tions? 


3. How many openly escaped from the army? 


4. How many are receiving real training that is suitable for a combat 
soldier? We mean, how many are receiving individual training? 


5. How many received group training? 
6. How many were engaged in maneuvers with or without live ammunition? 
7. How many weapons can be found in their warehouses? 


7. [sic] How many damaged weapons are there that were purchased with [hard] 
currencies, can neither move nor fly and are gathered in a heap? 


8. How much ammunition do they have? 


9. How many poorly made trucks were purchased from the Cooperative Wad 
Numayri Society? 


11. [sic] How many persons travel on foreign missions? 
12. How many people are expelled, resign or retire? 


13. What are their ages? Where is the Sudanese military experience for 
which the taxpayer has paid dearly? How eld is a major general now or a 
brigadier general? 


14. How do they compare with their counterparts in the Arab or African 
countries? We are not asking them about their counterparts who are serving 
in the army of Israel, some of whom are 70 years old; they still fight 
battles and win them. 


15. How many are receiving mandatory military training, and how many are 
in the reserves and will carry arms and protect this vast country? 


16. Where are their weapons if they were to be attacked from any direction? 


Their entire subordinate and colonialist policy leads to war. The absence 
of stability in their country is one of the factors that cause war. Who 
will defend their people if they are attacked? How can half of them gather 
in the Tri-City capital? Are they gathering there to fight the public in 
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the capital, to fight the people in the cities or to shoot students and 
workers? How can their consciences allow them to comply with such orders? 
Where is their courage? The years have established that they are always in 
fear of one man, who himself is the first one to flee when the first shot 
is fired. How can this be? 


How can they accept a government such as that which is ruling our country 
now? How will they clear themselves tomorrow from their association with 
this government in front of the people and for history? 


How can they clear themselves from the government's work for foreigners? 

How can they clear themselves from its foreign bases? How can they go on 

living while their country is full of foreign soldiers? How can they live 
like women who cannot defend themselves unless soldiers are procured for 

them from abroad? 





How can they accept the fact that the man who governs them is a client? Why 
are they carrying these damaged weapons? Will they use these weapons to 
strike an enemy, or will they use them to discipline the people? Why would 
they discipline the people? Is it because the people are hungry, lost and 
controlled by oppression and starvation? Is it because the people do not 
have the necessities of life? How can they shoot hungry workers who are 
asking for their rights? How can they shoot children who have no schools, 
no teachers, no transportation, no food and whose parents have no income? 


How can they view the jungles of concrete around them and the huge, 
luxurious buildings that belong to individuals, which their country had not 
seen before, and not wonder where all this was obtained? Don't they wonder 
how the remaining 20 million people became impoverished while a small group 
grew rich? Don't they know that this is a gloomy epoch in the history of 
the Sudanese army which used to honor, respect and love them and which is 
still today seeking their sympathy, as it lies ruined and wounded on its 
death bed? The Sudanese army is crying out for help; it is appealing to 
them and calling upon them. It knows that they are the ones who have the 
key to deliverance, but they do not respond to the appeal, and they do not 
hear the prayer. 


Has all their work been boiled down to the procurement of merchandise, 
goods, electrical tools, refrigerators, video machines and other luxury 
goods on Hercules airplanes and across the Red Sea from Nairobi? They pay 
no customs fees or taxes on these goods. Instead, they sell them openly in 
broad daylight to black market merchants; neither their [military] training 
nor their military uniform causes them any embarrassment. 


Are they not ashamed of smuggling merchandise across Sudan's eastern bor- 
ders on Sudanese army trucks? Don't they know how many of them are doing 
this? 


Are they not ashamed of smuggling transit cigarettes and sel’ ing them at 


exorbitant prices and then obtaining the permits from the mercenary minis- 
ters in south Sudan? Then they pay the army posts on the borders something 
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to prove that these vehicles had crossed the borders to the Congo even 
though it is known that the cigarettes were sold in Sudan. 


Don't they know that it was the gangs which were formed inside the Sudanese 
army that transported the beans crop in army trucks? Don't they know that 
these trucks and even army airplanes were used to carry sheep and cattle 
from west Sudan to Khartoum for the commercial interests of some leaders? 


Don't they know who is setting up the agricultural projects in east Sudan? 


Don't they know that those who are smuggling corn across the Red Sea are 
smuggling sesame to the port of Massawa? 


Don't they know that most of them have become [members of] theft and smug- 
gling gangs and that they use their ranks as well as the armed forces' cars 
and equipment for these filthy practices? 


If any one of them still has a conscience, let him respond to these simple 
questions. 


Is there a Sudanese army that is trained, armed and prepared to protect 
Sudan's borders? Is it committed to discipline and control? 


Is there an independent Sudanese army that is not protected by foreign 
troops whose country has no bases and no ties with colonialism? 


Is there a patriotic, national, Arab, Islamic Sudanese army that is pre- 
pared to defend these sacred matters? 


Is there a Sudanese army that has ties with the Sudanese people? Is that 
army familiar with their daily tragedies and duties while it enjoys all 
services? 


Is there a Sudanese army that is not guilty of bribery, favoritism, corrup- 
tion, theft and smuggling? 


If the members of Sudan's army answer these questions affirmatively, they 
can rest assured that there is an army and that the whole army is there to 
protect them: it will protect their borders, their freedom, their dignity 
and the life of a stable nation. If they answer negatively--and this is 
known to us and to them--woe to them today and woe to them tomorrow. Woe to 
them in front of God and in front of the people. They will be embarrassed; 
their conscience will torment them; and they will suffer nervous 
humiliation. 


The Media and Political Action 
Let them drink of the same cup with which we were satiated! 


The media are a vital manifestation of political action. 
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We all remember that AL-DUSTUR had published in successive issues a series 
of reports about the practices, the conduct and the morals of the dismal 
May regime. Many people wondered--and they were right--about the wisdom 

of tarnishing thousands of newspapers with the corruption and evil of this 
regime. When one who is right asks a question, he deserves an answer. To 
him we say: the good use of the available media and a sound, constructive 
steering of those media make a positive contribution to the effort to place 
a certain movement in an advanced position from which it can deal suc- 
cessive blows to an opponent. This makes it necessary for that movement to 
prepare the climate and choose the suitable timing for holding down an 
Opponent and forcing him to take a shot of the same medicine with which he 
had satiated us. That movement is to subject its opponent to a continuous, 
intense media war that relies on the word of truth and the confirmed news 
story. Most certainly everyone knows that the regime succeeded in aborting 
all the revolutionary actions and all the actions undertaken by classes to 
make demands. These actions had targeted the regime ever since its damned 
birth. However, by fraud and deception and because it has absolute control 
over the media the regime put the available media to good use. The media 
became the center around which the existence of the regime depended. The 
agencies of the media became a necessity, staying close to the regime and 
accompanying its development. They concealed its defects and glossed over 
its appearance with lies and deceptions until the regime became corrupt and 
corrupting of values and performance from its very bottom to its very top. 


If publicity is considered a vital manifestation of political action, its 
development necessarily follows that of the form taken by this action. 
Instead of leaving publicity to a tyrannical authority that would turn 

it into a deceptive activity linked with negativism and numbness, we have 
to seize it and turn it into an energetic popular and positive activity. 
Therefore, we in the Democratic Unionist party, according to our view of 
the national and pan-Arab struggle movement, realize that it is our utmost 
duty to heighten the awareness of millions of citizens and to give them the 
largest measure of aware information about the nature of the political, 
economic and social picture in the country, in the Arab world and inter- 
nationally. We are to afford each item of information its importance and 
its priority so that the millions who are gathered and lying in wait for 
the client, reactionary military dictatorship can be directed to eliminate 
it decisively from its supporters to its very foundations. Since we are 
inclined to think along those lines, inciting the popular masses, opening 
their eyes and making them know about the critical period which our people 
are experiencing become urgent functions of our party. An equally urgent 
function is that of focusing the Limelight on the treacherous projects 
whose contracts are being signed by the leader of the May regime with the 
imperialist Zionist camp with tHe collusion of Anwar al-Sadat's regime, a 
regime that has been mired in servitude and has deviated from the national 
consensus. One of the party's urgent missions also is that of reminding the 
masses continuously of their veahes and their future and inciting them to 
seize power from the clutches of the tyrant and establish and protect that 
power from the evils of oppression, arbitrariness and injustice that was 
practiced and is being practiced by the ruling, military reactionary autho- 
rities. 
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In the awareness campaign we are seeking, it may be useful to bear in mind 
what this regime is and who is heading it? We all know that a military coup 
took place in Sudan on the morning of 25 May 1969. It was carried out by a 
colonel whose name was Ja'far Muhammad Numayri. He was dressed that day in 
a bright red uniform, and he was proclaiming many slogans. However, soon 
after the resolutions of 16 November 1970 he showed us a new pale blue 
face. He divorced himself irrevocably from the reds. The manifestations 

of that divorce consisted of a flood of measures directed against the 
popular movement and its organizations. The measures were political and 
affected the trade unions which were contained, dissolved and banned, and 
their members arrested. All this was accompanied by an overwhelming broad 
purge. Hundreds of civilians and military personnel were dismissed from 
their jobs and driven out of their homes. This produced a serious shake-up 
in the civil service and administrative departments and in the courts as 
well. It also disrupted the rules of control, and the hierarchy of titles 
in the ranks of the armed forces. Then came the disaster of 19 July 1971. 
It was the epitome of misjudgment and miscalculation. It gave the May 
regime the formula for expressing its Fascist nature as a bloody, ter- 
rorist, oppressive dictatorship that is against freedom, against justice 
and against the rights of the masses. 


It may be useful to bear in mind in the course of the awareness campaign 
which we are promoting that the Democratic Unionist party, the party of 

the National Sudanese movement, was never isolated from the movement of 
Arab nationalism. The Democratic Unionist party made a positive contribu- 
tion to the creation of that movement, and it played an effective part 

in establishing it and strengthening its pillars. It also played an effec- 
tive and a positive role in the national, ethnic, African movements of 
struggle and in the liberation movements of Third World nations. It was one 
of the first founders of the principle of positive neutrality in Bandung in 
1955, and it was one of the skilled shapers of the non-alignment movement, 
a political ideology of effect, influence and consequence in the corridors 
and backways of international politics. For all these reasons every mili- 
tary coup that took place in Sudan targeted our party so as to execute the 
international conspiracies that have always targeted it just as they have 
always targeted the entire Arab homeland. For all these reasons also it 
seems evident in the minds of its leaders that a highly coordinated intense 
action must take place in the context of opposing U.S. imperialism and the 
Zionist enemy in Egypt, in Sudan and wherever they may be found. 


It may also be useful to bear in mind in the course of the awareness cam- 
paign which we are hoping for that we are the true Muslims. Our party 
unquestionably believes that Islam is the religion of equality, fraternity 
and justice. The religion makes no distinction between the rich and the 
poor and between the haves and the have-nots. People are partners, and 
they make their own decisions with the help of truth and logic. "They con- 
duct their affairs by mutual consent" [al-Shura: 38]. People share in the 
blessings of their land with truth and justice. "People share the water, 
the pasture and the fire." This is how we understand and how we put the 
essence of the message into practice. This understanding and this applica- 
tion [of the religion] contradict the prevailing religious practices which 
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seek to make the masses oblivious to the essence of the eternal message and 
to turn them away from it. Our understanding of the religion differs from 
that of those who earn their living by selling God's religion and appealing 
to people to obey the tyrannical, dictatorial rulers, who are the close 
associates of the devil. 


Our party has been and will continue to be a forerunner in raising the ban- 
ner of Islam high so that all those who are seeking truth, all those who 
are aspiring to enlightenment, and all those who are searching for know- 
ledge can rally around it. We will do so until truth triumphs, falsehood is 
extinguished and the road is closed to those who fly the banners of Islam 
under false pretenses, those who are as far as they can be from the 
essence, the implications and the instructions of Islam. 


It may be useful to bear in mind in the course of the awareness campaign 
which we are seeking that our party believes that the first principle in 
the book of democracy is that the people are to exercise their full power 
through their parties and their professional associations, unions and 
leagues. Hence the existence of political parties and elected bodies 
becomes vital for the true exercise of democracy because these parties 

and elected bodies ensure and guarantee the possibility that power will be 
rotated, as that is defined in the constitution, by means of the elections 
and the outcome of the votes that are cast at the polls. For all these 
reasons we will not call a truce; we will not negotiate; and we will not 
make peace with the enemies of the people, those who usurped the people's 
freedom and sold their future and their land in the political slave market. 
We will accept no alternative te full freedom for all the people, and we 
will offer no freedom or show any mercy to the enemies of the people. We 
will give them the punishment they deserve. "Men of understanding! In 
retaliation you have a safeguard for your lives" [al-Baqarah: 179]. 


The Breakdown of the Courts 


The Sudanese people have had a court system for a long time, and as a 
result they have a legacy of judicial values. This has made them one of the 
few nations that have had [a system of] justice for a long time. 


In this article we would Like to explore Sudan's political history through 
the kingdoms and sultanates that were established in consecutive epochs. 

The church played a role in the administration of the courts in the 
Christian kingdoms of Nubia. After that the Fur Sultanate, or “ 
what was called the Green Sultanate, was established ‘after the ancient 

Daju Sultanate. There was also the Kingdom of Sannar which played a’ 
major and a principal role in unifying the kingdoms. It was in that period 
that the Kingdom of (Amsikhat) spread out in the basin of the Blue Nile. 
These kingdoms espoused the Islamic message, and religious scholars adminis- 
tered the courts in them independently. They made judgments among the 

people with justice and fairness. The sultans respected and honored the 
religious scholars, and this led to the prominence and dissemination of 
Islamic culture. Delegations were sent to Egypt and to Saudi Arabia to 
acquire more knowledge and scholarship in Islamic subjects. 
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Then came the first Turkish government. It was the first dictatorship that : 
the Sudanese people experienced. They had been used to the rule and sove- : 
reignty of law. The people of Sudan endured from the Turks during this 

period in the 19th century [various] kinds of suffering and oppression, 

and this oppression created in their midst an absolute rejection of Turkish 

presence. Rejection movements assumed various forms: there were verbal 

protests or actions, as was the case in the uprising that was led by King al-Makk 
- Nimr in Shandi against Isma'il Pasha. Popular rejection of Turkish rule 
spread out and was crystallized in the Mahdi Revolution. The Sudanese i 
people rallied around the revolution until they were able to defeat 
Egyptian-Turkish colonialism. After that the first independent Sudanese : 
state in the 19th century was established, and it began applying Islamic 
law as the fundamental principle of government. Religious scholars assumed 

positions in the court system, and one of the most prominent judges was 

Judge Husayn Wad al-Zahra' and Judge Dashin, the Judge of Justice. In 

1898 the al-Mahdiyah state came to an end, and Anglo-Egyptian colonialism 
came to Sudan. It implemented the first positive law in 1899 and used legis- t 
lative orders, the most recent of which was issued in 1907, to enforce the 
positive law gradually in all cities and districts. This law remained in 
etfect until the 1925 code was issued. It defined the functions of the 
courts more clearly, and the courts, in their well-known sense, were estab- 
lished. During this period superior courts appeared in accordance with the 
15 July 1931 Law. The indigenous courts also established disciplinary 
courts, courts of mayors and of elders on 15 September 1933. They continued 
to function until Numayri's government changed their name from indigenous 
courts to popular courts--according to Law No 40 for 1976. Numayri's govern- 
ment thereby claimed that it had characterized the administration of the 
indigenous courts. It is worth noting that the present chiefs of the ; 
popular courts are the same persons who presided in the past over the 

indigenous courts. In fact, there are among them members of Numayri's 

People's Assembly and ministers in the so-called provincial governments. 


The Independence of the Courts 


The total independence of the courts prevailed, and there was no interfe- 
rence from the executive authority. In 1956 Sudan's provisional constitu- 
tion was issued, and it reinforced the full separation of the three execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial powers. They were not to interfere with each 
other. Article 92 of Section One and Two of this provisional constitution 
affirmed the independence of the courts. After the outbreak of the October 
Revolution--and the independence of the courts was one of its principal 
demands since the first military rule had violated the sanctity of the 
courts in the administration of the former chief justice Abu Ranat-- 

Sudan's provisional constitution was amended in 1964. This amended constitu- 
tion also stipulated the independence of the courts. In fact, this constitu- 
tion made the selection of supreme court judges, one of the prerogatives of 
the head of state after consultation with the chief of the judiciary. In 
case a new chief for the judiciary is elected, the head of state consults 
with the retiring chief of the judiciary. Court judges are appointed by the 
higher court of appeals. It is known that the powers of the head of state 

in a parliamentary system are nominal powers. 
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Legislators wrote several guarantees in the amended constitution against 
the removal of the chief and members of the court of appeals and of the 
judges of the supreme court. [The following] are the most important of 
these guarantees: 


1. Supreme court judges may be dismissed only by the order of the Sove- 
reignty Council at the recommendation of either the judge of the court 
in question or the members of the court, other than the judge whose dis- 
missal is being recommended. 


2. Supreme court judges may similarly be dismissed only at the recommenda- 
tion of a three fourths majority of the Constituent Assembly. That recommen- 
dation is to be made to the Sovereignty Council. 


We wish to explain here that the prime minister, who heads the executive 
authority, may be dismissed by an absolute majority of 50 to 1, as 
stipulated by the amended constitution of 1964. At the same time it is 
unconstitutional, as has already been mentioned, to remove any appellate 
court judge and any supreme court judge from his position without a three 
fourths majority of the Constituent Assembly. This is quite a guarantee 
for the independence of the courts and the indepndence of judges: it is 
an unequivocal constitutional text that protects the appointments, promo- 
tions and transfers of judges and protects them from arbitrary dismissals. 


Above the Constitution 


The second military government came at dawn on an ill-omened day. Along 
with the marches and first declaration it broadcast, it issued presidential 
decrees, especially those that had to do with the so-called second and 
fifth orders. These orders aborted the independence of the courts and 
codified illegality and the absence of legal sovereignty. The law of the 
jungle prevailed under the pretext of "red" revolutionary law. Then the May 
regime issued the 1973 Constitution reorganizing the judiciary in a manner 
that would realize the objectives and wishes of the regime. The higher 
court of appeals was abolished, and one chief for the courts was appointed. 
This countered the victories and national gains of the October Revolution. 
The 1973 State Security Law was promulgated, and it superseded the con- 
stitution. This situation flies in the face of what anyone beginning the 
study of law understands about the law and because the constitution is 
generally and clearly defined as "the father of the iaws."' But because the 
May [regime] is always an innovator, the son became a father, and the 
father became a son. 


The constitution was amended after the uprising of Hasan Husayn on 5 Septem- 
ber 1975, and the amendment covering Articles 81 and 82 made all the mea- 
sures and decrees issued by the president mandatory and legally valid; the 
president could reverse the judgements of the judiciary as he saw fit. This 
finally removed the judiciary [from the picture] and placed the president 
above the courts. He was no longer to be held accountable or to answer to 
anyone. It is this amendment that Numayri relied on when he inaugurated 

the provincial council of Kordofan Province during the strike and major 
uprising of railroad workers [there]. 
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His very words were: "It seems that you do not know what my powers are; and 

it seems that you did not read Articles 81 and 82. Go back and read them. 
These articles give me the right to tell any policeman, ‘Bring this body! : 
Kill this man! Fire right away!' and he would do what I tell him." Do we 
want a clearer example of Numayri's powers than this? This is as obvious as 
the sun at midday. 


“re 


In the democratic age the judiciary settled all disputes that took place in 
Sudan among citizens, people living in Sudan and Sudanese citizens living 
abroad. The judiciary also dealt with crimes that had to do with [matters] 
inside the country. No one, regardless of his position, shared this respon- 
sibility with the courts. Article 89 of the constitution made it clear that 
the military courts dealt with matters that pertained to the armed forces 
only. 


In 1976 a new law for the judiciary was issued. Article 6 A of that law , 
took away the regular court's jurisdiction over disputes and confined its 
power to those matters that are presented to it "in accordance with the 
law.'' The article also stipulated that the courts may not directly or 
indirectly look into the actions of the presidency and the practices of 
the executive authority. If we were to refer to the amended constitution 
ot 1964, we would find that the courts exercised their powers over all 
the people without exception; they also settled all disputes. The case of 
the citizen, Joseph Garang and others against the Sovereignty Council, ' 
the head of the staf€e ana the symbol of sovereignty, is the best evidence 

of that. So is the case of Idris Muhammad ‘Abdallah in which the court 

established the right of any citizen to go to court in any dispute, even 

if that dispute had to do with the actions of sovereignty. This means that 

the right to sue is a constitutional right, and citizens may not be denied 

that right. 


Serious violations of the human rights of Sudanese citizens becam> evident 
in the stipulations of the 1973 Constitution which gave the military courts 
all the jurisdictions of the regular courts. The 1973 Constitution gave 

the military courts the power to try all civilian and military citizens 

in crimes that had nothing to do with the armed forces. The military court 
thus became parallel and equal to the ordinary court. The case of the citi- 
zen, Nasr 'Abd-al-Rahman Muhammad against the executive authority was tried 
by the supreme court, and it was argued that he was a civilian who was 
tried by a military tribunal for an action that had nothing to do with 

the armed forces. The court ruled then that only members of the armed 
forces who are accused in cases that pertain to the armed forces may be 
tried by military tribunals. Soon after this constitutional ruling was 
issued, Article 96 of the 1973 Constitution was amended in a manner that 
was consistent with the nature and practices of the arbitrary May regime. 
The amended article stipulated that it was the law that regulated how mili- 
tary courts, state security courts and other courts would be established 
and formed. The law would also indicate what the authorities of these 
courts would be. After this article was amended, special courts such as 
state security courts, military courts and police courts appeared,and the 
National Security Council was granted unlimited judicial powers to arrest 
people as a precautionary measure. 
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The Wholesale Resignation of Judges 


With this amendment the courts were robbed of their powers, and their 
independence was lost. To enable the president to thwart the indepen- 
dence of the courts Article 191 gave him the right to establish, form 

and define the authorities of a council that was called the Supreme 

Court Council. Among the powers of that council was that of offering 

the president advice on the appointment and removal of judges from 

office. The council could also offer the president advice on promoting 

the judges, calling them to account and transferring them. This meant 

that all these powers were in the hands of the president, since the 
council's participation was limited to "advice" which is the weakest 

form of participation. The council's advice was also the weakest form of 
advice. The resignation of Sudan's judges was the best evidence of "the 
advice" of this superficial, pale council; the resignations were accepted 
by Col Ja'far Numayri without going back to that council. In fact, Numayri 
Signed those resignations in a reckless, tragic scene that surrounded iim. 
He endorsed these wholesale resignations from judges by stamping the enve- 
lope in which they had been placed. This is what Numayri did to the judges 
who are supposed to advance and promote justice among people, but it turned 
out that they were the people who were most deprived of that justice. And 
how can a judge ward off injustice from people when the judges themselves 
were being arrested in droves under the state security law. After the 
independence and the awesomeness of the courts were lost, the chief of the 
regime began inverfering with the judges' verdicts by means of the chief of 
the courts. The living example of that is an ordinary case that has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the presidential actions that were mentioned in 
Article 6 A of the 1976 Judiciary Authority Law. The case, which is pub- 
lished and recorded in the October and November 1977 bulletin of verdicts, 
page 157 et al, may be summarized [as follows]: The defendant in the case 
was Citizen Mustafa Muhammad Ibrahim, the brother of Abu al-Qasim Muhammad 
Ibrahim who was the vice president at that time. The defendant, Mustafa, 
was a financial inspector for Sudan Airways and had embezzled 89,000 
Sudanese pounds from the funds of the Sudanese people. He wat charged under 
Article 351, which is related to Article 70, of Sudan's Penal Code. Accor- 
ding to this article if the charge is established in court, a 10-year sen- 
tence and a fine are enforced, and the defendant is ordered to pay back the 
sum he embezzled plus the interest that he may have gained on that sum. Let 
us consider how the "'venerable" court ruled. That court was headed by the 
chief justice ‘Ali Shaqiq, the guardian of revolutionary gains and former 
vice president. 


The court considered this case in a closed session, and it issued a 1-day 
jail sentence against the defendant, Mustafa Muhammad Ibrahim. Ine sentence 
was to expire when the court adjourned. The court explained its verdict in 
its opinion by saying that it was satisfied that the damage done to the 
reputation of the family of the "guardian of revolutionary gains" as a 
result of this case [was punishment enough]. 
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The New al-Turabi Law 


If we wanted to cite numerous examples of interference by the executive 
authority in the business of the judiciary,: we would find that such 
examples were numerous. We would spend a long time citing those examples, 
and we would fill many reports. 


The Judiciary Reorganization Law, which is being deliberated now behind 
closed doors without any input from judges, men of law, the bar association 
and law professors in the various universities, is a knife stuck in the 
chronic wound of Sudan's independent courts. The bar association is the 
only form of the judiciary left in Sudan, and a new law like that which was 
recently promulgated in al-Sadat's Egypt to dissolve the bar association 
and organize an association that was loyal to the government, is being 
drafted. This association would be one of the branches of the Socialist 
Union, the ruling party, as was stated in the law which was recently 
drafted and issued after the heroic uprising of the Railroad Workers' 
Union. This law stipulates that labor unions and professional associations 
be affiliated with the Socialist Union Organization. The Sudanese regime 
can thereby tighten the noose around repeated popular uprisings. It would 
knowingly impose fragile, cowardly leaders who would succumb to the 
Socialist Union Organization and seek material gain, privileges and goods. 
Such leaders control the Club of Sudanese Trade Unions and the Federation 
of Sudan's Labor Unions. 


It is noteworthy that the man who drafted this law is Public Prosecutor 
Dr Hasan al-Turabi, the former master of the Muslim Brotherhood. 


The May regime was the product of an illegal act. An illegal entity can 
yeild nothing but another illegal entity. 


O, you proud, free people, it is imperative that the law be sovereign. 

The sovereignty of the law can only exist in the presence of a fully 
independent court. Democracy is the only means to an independent court, 
and democracy can only be established through freedom. Freedom can only be 
secured by overthrowing this Fascist, dictatorial regime. 


Education 


The least that may be said about the educational system and educational 
institutions in Sudan is that they have broken down. If there were several 
steps in a total breakdown, we would say that the educational system which 
we are studying and analyzing has reached the lowest level of total break- 
down. Anyone who speaks about education will have to furnish himself with 
truth and objectivity and avoid all the pitfalls that could lead him to 
become engaged in exaggerations and political acclaim. No two people will 
disagree on the importance of education no matter how much they may dis- 
agree on other matters. Accordingly, reliance on facts will be our practice 
on this odyssey [of finding out the facts about the status of education in 
Sudan]. May God grant us success. 
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Education is that unsettling idea that has irked all levels and kinds of 
government, whether they be democracies or dictatorships. It is with educa- 
tion that life begins, and it is with education that failure comes. Thus, 
over the ages education has continued to be a difficult equation. Those who 
took over the task of education and yielded to its results gained and 
achieved victory; those who opposed education fell and were lost. It was 
only the ignorant who came back to education so that their fortunes may 
rise with the dawn of knowledge. They were forgetting or ignoring the fact 
that their time would sooner or later come to an end. It is common know- 
ledge that the ignorant person is his own enemy. 


In the Manner of Colonialist Policy 


British colonialism faced this problem before. Without educated people 

the affairs of the country could not be managed unless the British were to 
bring with them all the citizens of Britain. So they taught people [the 
skills] that were consistent with their needs. They produced petty 
officials who were clerks, bookkeepers and tellers, and they isolated them 
from the masses. Even university students were sheltered in ivory towers 
far away from the questions that concerned their fellow citizens. All 
methods were used to keep them ignorant of their country's affairs. 


But did this policy succeed, and did educated people actually continue to 
behave like obedient horses that could be given free rein wherever and 
however the colonialists chose? Of course not. British policies caused 
distress to the British. The colonialists learned that patriotism cannot be 
stopped. They believed this and they became convinced of it as they put 
down rebellions, crushed uprisings and hurled hundreds of people in jail 
until they were restrained by the Conference of Graduates, the product of 
the effort made by the Sudanese people in the schools and educational 
institutions. 


The present regime in Sudan is not more mistaken with its educational 
policy than the colonialist policy was with its policy which wanted the 
citizen to be shallow and tame like a horse it could use to achieve its 
goals and objectives. 


What objectives does the dictator have other than to place himself above 
people and to have them sing his praises? What does he want from the 
citizen but to be a small organism revolving in his orbit, despairing and 
dejected, picking up small morsels [here and there] without complaining or 
protesting? Therefore ever since it was born the regime has been besieging 
and disrupting education under the guise of revolution and the slogans of 
change. This was in fact a major change that realized all the objectives 
that had been hoped for. This vital facility, which is the only resource of 
the Sudanese people broke down completely. 


The Ladder of Rapid Failure 


The regime began first with what it called the educational ladder which 
was actually a ladder for rapid failure. Without preparation or study the 
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educational system was suddenly turned into a 6-year system. This resulted 
in the confusion from which the system has not yet been able to recover. 
While the 6 years of elementary education were more than what was required 
by the curriculum, time for secondary and higher education was short, and 
education lost both rounds. Students finished their elementary education 
with weak, scattered knowledge and poor information. [In secondary schools 
and universities] information was crammed into students' heads; and they 
were overwhelmed with academic information. Students became confused; they 
could not remember anything; and it were as though they had had no educa- 
tion at all. 


The Age of Consumption 


We can call this May regime the age of consumption. These schools used to 
be secure and to receive everything on schedule from the ministry, begin- 
ning with books, chairs and even chalk--even pincers, hammers, saws and 
educational tools as well--so that the teacher would have no difficulty in 
performing his task satisfactorily. It was quite ordinary for a student in 
the second elementary grade to read a letter, to memorize a common section 
[of the Koran] and to add, subtract, multiply and divide quite well. All 
this was usually accomplished in no more than 27 classes a week. That was 
when education was education and the teacher was a teacher who gave his 
task its due and enjoyed prestige above all. If it were useful to stand 
today on the ruins, we would stand on the ruins in a country where nothing 
but ruins remain. Today, the curtain has fallen on an age when education 
was on its proper way to prosperity. 


Self-Help Is a False Slogan 


The government surprised us with its extemporaneous decrees. Everything in 
the so-called educational revolution was done according to the regime's 
inclinations and reactions. Classrooms and schools were opened as arbit- 
rarily as though fortune were playing a major role. The fortunate village 
was the one which was geographically located where the president might stop 
on his way when he was in a good mood. This mood often got the best of him. 
Accordingly, opening schools and classrooms was the product of political 
tours that were rationalized by enthusiasm and surprise. There was no educa- 
tional plan or proper educational method. 


The result of that was that the system was extended beyond its means and 
its abilities. The horizontal expansion that took place in the schools was 
not accompanied by a qualitative expansion that comprised teachers, tools 
and buildings. People thus realized that what the regime was practicing was 
nonsense. Citizens tried to save what could be saved, and they cooperated 
together. Their splendid accomplishment was in the fact that they built ihe 
schools and completed what was lacking. But it became clearly evident tc 
them that the self-help slogan which was being proclaimed by the regime was 
a deceptive slogan behind which the regime was hiding its evasiveness and 
its inability to meet the obligations that the government of the masses 
used to undertake for the citizens. Citizens were patient, and they con- 
tinued to pay generously. But how long will they be patient? Patience has 
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limits, and a helper's resources will be depleted. The resources were 
actually depleted when other fronts were exposed to a series of breakdowns. 
The government abandoned its obligations not only in the field of educa. 
tion, but also in the field of health services and in other areas. Paying 
for such services swallowed that surplus which citizens used to give up 
voluntarily for their children. Education was hit by high prices, and the 
price of a notebook rose from 2 piasters to 80 piasters! The price of a 
pencil rose from 2.5 milliemes to 10 piasters. If this writer were to con- 
continue compiling a list [of such examples], he would not have enough 
room for everything. 


Students on the Floor 


And here the life line [of supplies] that used to support education stopped 
and the evil nature of the regime began to become evident. The regime had 
stolen many of the citizens' victories and accomplishments. Books were 
disappearing and were being torn. Eventually books disappeared altogether, 
and a class had one book which was the teacher's copy. Sometimes the 
teacher himself could not find a copy which he could use to teach a lesson, 
and he had to write the lesson on a wornout blackboard with poor quality 
chalk. The same destiny befell seats and other tools, and most students 
were [soon] sitting on the floor in the classrooms. This situation produced 
diseases [among the students] such as coughing spasms and asthma. People 
immigrated to the capital in droves, fleeing barrenness, drought and 
hunger. Schools were afflicted with a fearful explosion in the number of 
students. In some places such as al-Haj Yusuf and a!-Darushab the number 

of students in the classroom came to 115. A classroom was like a marriage 
celebration in which children sat without organization or direction. Some 
of them sat on the floor, and the rest sat on window sills. How can a 
teacher conduct such a class, and how can he provide the minimum of instruc- 
tion, not to mention education, care, discipline and guidance? If a teacher 
were to give students a homework assignment of only five problems, he would 
have to correct 575 problems. And what about dictation, composition and 
individual discussions with students who are academically weak? It seems to 
this writer that this would be impossible, and even if the teacher were to 
spend all his effort in doing so, the situation would remain unchanged. 


Since the situation is the way it is, we must deal with the status of the 
teacher and what that has come to. We find the teacher living without a 
sense of purpose, working without enthusiasm for his work and ina state of 
despair and despondence about what is happening to his students in front of 
him while he remains unable to do anything about it. Sometimes a teacher 
waits more than 15 years before he can be promoted to a DS-5 grade and earn 
a DS-5 salary which would neither enrich him nor satisfy his hunger. How 
about those who are beginning their career ladder, those who are on the G 
scale who have all their lives to look forward to, with all the disasters 
and fears that lie hidden there for them? How would they marry? How would 
they live when their salaries are sometimes spent before they receive them? 
Besides, the government is always draining their earnings by increasing 
taxes every day. Sometimes the government gets hold of the salaries while 
they are still in the teacher's hand through stamp fees and other endless 
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fees. No letter can be sent to an official without a stamp fee of 10 or 
more piasters. Even a power of attorney drawn to cash someone's salary is 
now subject to the stamp fee. This became clearly evident when applications 
for employment in Saudi Arabia were being solicited. Application fees 
amounted to 3 pounds. When the deadline for filing applications expired, 
the application period was extended even though the number of persons who 
had applied originally was many times more the number of teachers that was 
required. But the government wanted to collect the three pounds from all 
elementary school teachers in Sudan or at least from the number of them who 
had heard the news about working in Saudi Arabia. Naturally and unfor- 
tunately immigration has become a dead hope for all but a few Sudanese 
teachers. This writer does not think that Sudanese teachers are emigrating 
because they want to; they are emigrating because they cannot earn a living 
in Sudan and they have exhausted all methods of reform. 


The Teachers' Strike 


We are saying this without forgetting the legendary stance and the historic 
steadfastness that took place all over Sudan on 3 January 1978 and was led 
by teachers of elementary schools. This was an open strike in which over 
40,000 teachers participated, and it lasted for 40 consecutive days. This 
happened at a time when striking was no easy or ordinary matter. The 
teachers were the first group to rub the regime's nose in the dirt. Their : 
strike followed the strike by technicians which broke the hold of the ter- 
rorist siege [on the people]. Naturally the government threatened ruin and 
grave matters and used all its vocabulary of insults and vilification. It 
made all the claims it could make, and it attributed the strike to 
traitors, clients and foreign alliances. It linked the strike to Iraq, 
Moscow and Libya, and it almost accused all the United Nations of com- 

plicity. As usual, it spoke of Husayn al-Hindi and the millions that he 

brought into the country. May God preserve the Supreme Cultural Committee 

which led the strike with patience and nothing but patience. After it ran 

out of funds which had been provided by the chapters of the teachers' 

union, the committee found itself sometimes unable to find funds for prin- 

ting leaflets. It turned to the other unions, and they provided it with 

funds; they joined it in its defiance; and they joined it in solidarity. 

The government either did not see or chose not to see the slogans pro- 

claimed by the strike. The first slogan was that of academic reform. The 

regime's frail central union had failed to make the authorized agencies 

listen to the teachers' opinions, if there were authorized agencies that 

were working! As punishment, people were subjected to pressure, and scores 

were made homeless and thrown into jail. But despite everything that hap- 

pened, the faithful teachers established with pride and dignity that the 

regime was not as awesome as it claimed to be. 


ee 


The Bewildered Student 


How can a teacher perform his duty in an environment where nothing is con- 
ducive to education? A teacher is trained extemporaneously. He gets what- 

ever training he can, and that hardly adds anything to the information he 

already has because the courses are poor and there is a shortage of 
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qualified professors. In addition, programs are being changed every day. We 
are not even considering arbitrary transfers. For it is enough for a 
teacher to express an opinion on any facility that has become corrupt, and 
he would svon receive a letter of transfer. In addition, bribery and favo- 
ritism are practiced, and schools' incidental expenses and maintenance 
funds as well as appropriations for boarding schools are manipulated and 
poorly managed. The sad outcome of all this is that this teacher who works 
like a fiend with the patience of the prophets finds himself producing 
nothing and is therefore forced to think of emigrating. Any teacher who 
Cannot emigrate finds himself giving in to despair and despondency. Thus 
the gap between the teacher and knowledge, between the teacher and educa- 
tion and between the teacher and the school widens. In the final analysis 
the victim is the student who finds that he has no one to turn to. His 
father works hard to provide him with a living, something which has become 
impossible. When the father comes home, the son is sleeping, and the father 
leaves home before his son wakes up. The student's teacher opts for giving 
up, and the student either becomes an easy prey for corruption and evil 
friends, or he becomes totally involved in television serials and movies 
that are as far as they can be from the proper education of young people. 
These days media policy is being designed specifically to distract the 
people from their fundamental questions or to provide them with dosages 
that would tranquilize them, such as the Mars Moon competitions which were 
activated during the military government. The outcome of that was the 
October Revolution. He who is sane learns from the experiences of others. 


Approaching the Brink 


We are furnishing these facts, and you may refer to the people themselves 
and to the schools that are near to you to verify what we are saying. You 
have the pupils and the students: test them and consid7r the phenomenon of 
regression to illiteracy which has reached dangerous p-oportions. Illi- 
teracy is continuing to rise continuously and rapidly. No one would envy us 
the level of illiteracy that has been reached in our country. Although the 
percentage grade required for passing was lowered to 30 percent, the ratio 
of students who passed [the examination] did not exceed 20 percent. 
Besides, there is concern over a strike or over preparations for another 
Strike. The university is a misnomer, and may God help the Girls' College! 
Poor conditions, lack of attention and neglect of officials forced the 
girls to stage a sit-in in the college buildings, and the college was 
closed indefinitely. The recklessness of officials was such that they 
refused to meet with the [students'] association; they refused to listen to 
it and to accept the association's proposals. In fact, the president of the 
board of directors sneaked out the back door of his office like a cowboy to 
escape the crowds of girls who had thereby assumed a most splendid posture 
by their action. They thus countered the opinion which states that they are 
lacking in brains and religion as this backward group of a bygone age used 
to say. The institutes of higher learning were not more fortunate. The 
disruption of the academic system and an appalling shortage in tools, equip- 
ment and professors become their permanent and distinguishing feature. They 
are institutes without an identity. The degrees they grant are not recog- 
nized elsewhere, and they do not qualify anyone to go anywhere despite the 
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arduous effort that is spent, beginning with the competition students have 
to enter to be admitted to these institutes and including the housing 
crisis. The living allowance that is granted to students is lost between 
the torment of high prices and the shortage of goods. The director of 
al-Jazirah University, which is smaller than any secondary school as far as 
the number of students is concerned--500 students--is always flying [here 
and there] looking for aid and grants for the university. Were he to visit 
Juba University in the course of his journeys, he would thank God for what 
he has. Juba University is either on vacation or on strike. The citizens of 
the south are asking for a higher rate [of support] because it is a 
regional university. If this is an indication of anything, it is an indica- 
tion of the fact that the roots of the so-called unity are only skin deep 
and that the notion of unity which was presented by the regime was naive. 
Real unity, the unity we want, is something deeper, more comprehensive and 
stronger. 


With the universities and the institutes of higher learning in this situa- 
tion, we find that what is making conditions worse is the state of frustra- 
tion and despair that professors are living in. They all feel that their 
role in this country came to an end when the military came to power and 
ignorance sat in the driver's seat. "If a blind man wields a sword, death 
becomes blind.'' Numayri humiliated university professors ever since the 
earliest days of his coup. He dismissed them, drove them out of their 
homes, threatened and menaced them and accepted the resignations of all 
those who resigned so that he would have a free hand. Some resigned; some 
emigrated; and some stayed behind because they believed in their roles as 
scientists. They wanted to save their efforts for their home country, there- 
by giving up all the privileges and luxuries of living in a foreign country 
and setting a wonderful example of sacrifice and devotion. The government's 
only act of charity to university professors was that of giving them land 
in new areas outside [cities]. None of them was able to build a house on 
this land, while all around them mansions and high-rise buildings that 
belong to brokers, charlatans and social-climbers were being built. Some of 
them thought of selling their land, and those who have a sense of humor 
said they were thinking of cultivating it because they will not be able to 
build homes on it. 


The educational system and the system of examinations have been beset by a 
lack of confidence. The matter of leaking and revealing the examination 
[questions] has become commonplace until this year 1980-1981. There are 
questions that are still unanswered about the results of the Madani Secon- 
dary School for Girls. 


While education is on the verge of a total breakdown, we find that the | 
masters of the regime and those who have favor with them have no sense or 
feeling of this. Their children are not enrolled in government schools. The 
minister of education is one of those who send their children to the 
schools of (Shayla), Saint Francis and Comboni at 50 pounds a month per 
child. These children do not encounter the children of toilers except in 
the university and maybe never. Universities in Europe and in the United 
States will gladly admit those whose pocketbooks are full of money. The 








rest [of the students, meanwhile, ]/are left behind reaping the fruits of 
backwardness and neglect. Can there be any breakdown beyond that which is 
taking place, and can there be anything more inferior than this? 


Higher Education 


A discussion about the breakdown of higher education does not require much 
effort. Suffice it to say that degrees from the University of Khartoum 

are no longer considered adequate for those who wish to prepare for 
graduate work. [Candidates for graduate study] are asked to take an equiva- 
lence examination. The University of Khartoum used to be one of the most 
distinguished universities of the world. In France a bachelor's degree from 
the University of Khartoum is equal to no more than the third year in any 
French university, not to mention the low level of students in verbal and 
performance skills. If we were to cross the Nile and go to Islamic Univer- 
sity, we would find what is most curious: students are either on strike or 
ending a strike. 


Scientists’ Strike 


These conditions led university professors to pursue a course that had 
hitherto been unknown to scientists. They organized themselves and formed 

a union. The union of professors at the University of Khartoum was estab- 
lished amidst everyone's surprise to lead the struggle for knowledge and 
education. Everyone had believed that this quiet group of people with thick 
glasses had depleted their energies in the laboratories and amidst the 
books; everyone thought they would spend their lives between the odor of 
acid and the dust of chalk. 


The strike that was led by the union of university professors was no more 
than a clear indication of the force of the bitterness and remorselessness 
the university professors felt. This made the administration of the univer- 
sity and then the government pay attention to them. The government changed 
its attitude toward this body that had created a giant. 


There is a final point that we think has a direct impact on the decline 

of higher education: the university law and the fact that the university 

is not independent. In the past the final word belonged to the university's 
senate. It elected the director of the university, and he, accordingly, 

was accountable to that senate which had the right to dismiss him. Today, 
the director's position is a political position, and the director of a 
university is appointed by the president. The university thus lost any form 
of independence it had. It is here the duty of professors and students 

to defend the freedom and independence of the university and of higher 
education. Universities represent the only human investment nations make, 
and they must not be controlled by the haughtiness of ignorance, stupidity 
and | outside] authority. 


Where Is the Central Government Going? 


After the 1924 Revolution the British realized that graduates--and they 
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were all either officers in Sudan's defense force or civil servants in 

the government's offices--had acquired a political awareness that could 
grow and constitute a threat to their survival. The British tried to iso- 
late those graudates from the masses: they helped them establish their own 
private social clubs which soon give birth to literary movements that 
[signaled] the beginning of political activity which spread among the 
masses. National forces penetrated deeply into the ranks of the masses and 
steered them on to a national course. 


The British then resorted to another trick. They set up what they called 
local government, trying thereby to put forth civil servants, senior mer- 
chants and civilian administrators who support them to lead the people. 
The set up local councils and considered them a preliminary step in 
training citizens in the exercise of democracy. 


As the people's national sense and political awareness grew, the nationa- 
list forces showed their opposition to British rule by removing these muni- 
cipal leaders in the cities from office and appointing people to those 
positions who opposed the existing regime. During the elections for these 
councils political demonstrations against the government and its supporters 
prevailed. The powers of these councils were superficial and did not go 
beyond supervising smaller schools, maintaining cleanliness in cities and 
providing maintenance in elementary schools on behalf of the central govern- 
ment. 


After Sudan got its independence the councils were given numerous powers 
and authorities which were developed [further] to enable the councils to 
exercise full democratic rights. 


In 1961 the new local government law was promulgated setting up provincial 
councils and executive councils. The council of every province was respon- 
sible for the legislative and executive affairs of that province. In accor- 
dance with this law, many of the powers of the central government were 
turned over to these councils. 


In the area of health, for example, the council assumed [full responsibi- 
lity for] therapeutic and preventive medicine, leaving only [affairs of | 
hospitals and medical training for the central government. In education all 
elementary and middle schools came under the administration of the 
provinces. All government buildings came under the authority of public 
works, and s> on and so forth in all the ministries and administrations. 


After the provincial councils were cancelled, executive councils continued 
to exercise all their powers a= well as those of the provincial councils. 
They supervised 83 municipal and rural councils throughout the north and 
south of the country. The central government supported them with 8 million 
pounds to meet the deficits in their budgets. 


Then came the May setback. It was inevitable that the May regime spoil 
local government just as it had spoiled everything that existed in Sudan. 
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Under the pretext of extending services to citizens in their villages and 
places of residence, hundreds of councils were established, and a single 
council was divided into many parts with each part serving a small area. An 
officer, a number of assistants, clerks and bookkeepers were appointed for 
each council; cars were purchased; homes were leased to serve as offices 
for these councils; and all this was done within the limits of existing 
revenues. 


Spending for wages, salaries and incidental expenses grew, and the sum 
that was earmarked to cover the deficit rose from 8 million pounds per 
year to 218 million pounds per year. Funds necessary for services dried up, , 
and these councils became the object of citizens' resentment. Health ser- 
vices in cities disappeared completely; street cleanliness and maintenance 
operations as well as efforts to fight flies and mosquitoes were suspended; 
and schools began falling apart because they were not being maintained due 
to the lack of maintenance funds. As new ground water wells were discovered 
a few years ago, many of the existing wells had stopped | functioning] 
either because they were not being maintained or because necessary spare 
parts for them were not available. Even the few which continued to operate 
under the control of the councils stopped operating because the councils 
were not able to purchase the fuel [that was necessary] for them. It became 
customary or rather inevitable for the citizens to pay for the fuel them- 
selves, if it could be found, and most likely to purchase it at black mar- 
ket prices so they can provide water for their families and their cattle. 
Even existing revenues were no longer sufficient. Taxes were increased: 
home taxes, doorstep taxes, health taxes and taxes on slaughtering animals, 
selling them, pregnant animals and platform scales. But none of these taxes 
provided the funds for operating the necessary services for citizens, most 
important of which were health services. As a result disease spread, dirt 
and garbage accumulated, pools of brackish water formed and paved streets 
were ruined. Thanks to the May regime these councils turned from agencies 
that served citizens and provided them with necessary services to agencies 
that disturbed citizens' lives and increased citizens' problems. The 
councils monopolized food supplies; their planning was now confined to how 
shortages could be created so that prices of goods can be raised and black 
market merchants can collect exorbitant profits. An officer or an assistant 
governor does no more than sign sugar and cement permits and cards for 
gasoline and other expensive fuels. In addition, officers and assistant 
governors manage their private affairs; they oversee land that was given to 
them or supervise the progress of construction on that land. 


The council's engineer who used to work tirelessly and indefatigabiy day 
and night inspecting and maintaining roads and buildings and burning the 
midnight oil to divide and distribute his helpers and workers is now with- 
out work. He sits in his office waiting for a citizen who wants to improve 
his property and turn it into an office or a store. He waits for a citizen 
who wants to add to a building or repair it. He would go with that citizen 
to inspect the site, if he can find fuel for his car, or if he can find 
the car itself. The health inspector, the chief clerk, bookkeepers and 
others are suffering from the same phenomenon of unemployment and absence 
ot work that the council's engineer is suffering from. But the desolation 
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of the May regime has not stopped here: the May regime destroyed the hope 
that the Sudanese people were entertaining of setting up genuine regional 
government. 


Our understanding of regional government means strengthening services 
agencies, setting the right course for government spending and developing 
rural areas in Sudan. We know that this will only come about through a 
sound and healthy national economy, but the May government has divested 
popular regional government of its substance and set up hollow administra- 
tions with 280 members in the regional councils, 30 ministers and 10 gover- 
nors and their deputies. This requires that 800 million pounds be provided 
to pay their salaries and the costs of their homes, their offices, their 
cars and their staff. This is in addition to the pay-offs, the commissions 
and the bribes that are added to such a sum. 


Since the state's scarce, or rather, its lost resources were not sufficient 
to provide such a sum, [the regime] turned to the poor hapless people and 
imposed local taxes on sugar and other necessities. These taxes were 
imposed under the Provincial Government Tax Law, [thereby] increasing the 
people's burdens and obligations. From the first moment the citizens became 
aware of the trick, and they understood the new burden that was designed to 
increase their poverty, their worries and their tragedies. They boycotted 
the elections and everything that was related to this hollow structure. 


Sudanese tribes all over the country had coexisted in friendship and in 
peace before and after independence. As soon as the structure of regional 
rule was proclaimed, tribalism and racism surfaced and tribal pressures 
began to divide the loot in a country that was collapsing and breaking 
down. Appeasements and negotiations began: the governor of a province was 
chosen from one tribe and every minister came from a [different] tribe. In 
Kordofan those who won favor were (al-Kabayish), (Hamar), the Nubians and 
(al-Jawami'ah); in Darfur, it was (al-Ruzaygat) and (al-Fur); in the nor- 
thern province, it was (al-—Ja'liyyin), (al-Danaqilah), (al-Rabatab) and 
(al-Shayqiyyah). Tribes of consequence which were not represented protes- 
ted, and their rejection turned into an armed struggle. The armed struggle 
between the (al-Damnika), the (al-M'aliya) and (al-Razayqat) is one such 
struggle we mention as an example, and not as an indication of all the 
struggles that took place. 


The governors were appointed 2 years ago, and the councils there were set 
up more than 3 months ago. What did they produce? Where is the expected 
prosperity that the people have been promised and have been waiting for for 
2 years? The people were promised this prosperity in every government 
document, in every signature and in every supply or necessary object. 


The government has broken down and has lost its dignity. Will this mon- 
Strosity restore to the citizen his sense that there is a government? The 
citizen has been without a government for years. He has been without a 
government in the city and in the village. He has been without a government 
in the office, in the market and in the street. He has been without a 
government in any pursuit. He has been without a government in values, 
principles and morals. He has even lost the sense that it exists. 
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Administrative performance, performance on the job and moral pursuits have 
broken down because every [object of] inspiration or conscience has broken 
down; every [item of] creativity, innovation or abstraction has broken 
down; all commendable conduct has broken down; the government has broken 
down; and the state itself has broken down. May God have mercy on Sudan and 
grant it a charitable deliverance. 


Civil Service 


The civil service system in Sudan is one of the bright legacies of the 
condominium government and of British colonialism which came to an end with 
the proclamation of Sudan's independence by the late hero Isma'il al-Azhari 
on 1 June 1956. 


In saying this is a radiant legacy we are disregarding some things. This is 
because colonialism does not naturally have any bright spots for which it 
would be praised after leaving an area. We are well aware wf the fact that 
British colonialism left ignorance behind with the very snz 1 percentage of 
educated people which it left in Sudan. Colonialism left disease in Sudan 
because it left behind few hospitals and health service facilities. The 
tragedies left by the British in Sudan were [endless]. 


However, in the midst of all this we must admit that the British left a 
civil service system that was almost exemplary in its efficiency, its orga- 
nization and its discipline. Although the number of government offices and 
agencies for citizens may not have been exemplary, the quality of the civil 
service system was exemplary in so far as its position on the laws and 
ordinances and accordingly its performance and its accomplishment in the 
machinery of government. The Sudanese civil service had its powers, its 
independence, its prestige and even its firmly established traditions which 
were protected by the men of the civil service. 


The men of the civil service had assumed responsibility for the civil ser- 
vice in Sudan after independence, and they continued to preserve and to 
defend its independence to the end. The democratic system had taught them 
respect for its laws, rules and ordinances. The constitutional presence of 
the independent Civil Service Commission over which the government did not 
exercise any power was the safety valve that guaranteed the rights of wor- 
kers in the city and assured them of a place to turn to when any decision 
was made against which they may want to file a grievance. Workers could 
file a grievance against a decision even if such a decision were made by a 
higher ministerial authority and even if it had to do with being overlooked 
for a promotion or anything else. Today the Civil Service Commission has 
been abolished, and it has been replaced by an Appeals Commission whose 
affairs are managed at a deadly slow pace. It probably never did justice to 
anyone who was untairly dealt with in this dismal May regime. In the democ- 
ratic age the Council of Ministers had often rejected memoranda from some 
ministers regarding the retirement of some deputies. The memoranda were 
rejected when the ministers were not convinced that the reasons mentioned 
by the minister in his memorandum were appropriate. This was an advanced 
formula of the exemplary democracy that had made Sudan's civil service 
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system an independent, clean system that made bold decisions and was 
mindful of its authorities. 


Today we make no claim that our brief period with democracy did preserve 
that high standard of performance in the civil service system which has 
lost some of its distinguishing characteristics. But we can truly claim 
that civil service in Sudan until 1969, when Sudan suffered the misfortune 
of the May coup and when those who took part in the coup extinguished its 
democracy, still had its organizational structure, its independent office 
structure, its ideal neutrality, its laws, its regulations, its traditions, 
its ideals and its values. 


But once again [we ask]: What happened to Sudan's civil service after May? 
What happened to it in over 12 of the May regime's gloomy years? 


This system of ideals, values and traditions has broken down completely, 
and this huge, gigantic office structure has collapsed. It collapsed from 
its foundations and has turned into ruins on which poets stand and weep. 


If we were to stand on the ruins of the civil service system and mourn 

its memory as Imri' al-Qays mourned the memory of a dear friend and a home 
between al-Dukhul and Hawmal, and if we were to list the reasons for the 
system's collapse in the May regime, we would find that the first nail that 
was hammered in its coffin was represented by those lists, "the purge 
lists," which followed Declaration No 1. These purges began with the 
courts, the most sacred and inviolable agencies [of the system]. We recall 
how the "purging" mill turned in all the locations of the civil service 
system and destroyed its pillars: the deputies, directors, senior 
officials, junior officials, administrators, professionals and technicians. 
Overnight most of the system's competent personnel and experts who had been 
hired over the years were lost. Some of those people had more than 20 years 
[of service] before retirement, but they were included in the purge. Thus 
competent people with expertise were driven out of their jobs, and they 
were replaced by those who followed "the lead" of the late Ja'far Bikhit. 
All the principles of discipline and job promotion were shelved, and the 
civil service system became openly criticized. 


The purge process that was carried out by the May regime was based on one 
thing: resentment. It was also based on political loyalty and favoritism. 
In some cases it was also based on various kinds of bribery. The principle 
of "loyalty before competence" was publicly proclaimed. It became the law 
of the civil service system in an age in which resentments were voiced and 
objectives were achieved to remove good people and take on the: wicked as 
associates. It is all over with the civil service! 


The result of all this inside government offices was that the bright, 
radiant aspect of the civil service continued to fade. The standard of per- 
formance continued to decline gradually due to neglect and indifference, 
and the lack of honesty, experience and competence [prevailed] until the 
civil service system came to the alarming breakdown which we are seeing it 
today. 
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If only the whole thing had ended with the purge and with sending the com- 
petent people away! If only those who had followed "the lead" [of Ja'far 
Bikhit | and the proteges of the Socialist Union, who had the least 
seniority and who got the highest positions, had been allowed to perform 
their duties and carry out their responsibilities in accordance with their 
resolutions, their convictions and the laws and regulations of the civil 
service system! Instead, any trace of the so-called "independence of tue 
civil service system"’ was destroyed. In most cases a minister served as 
minister, deputy, department chief and chief clerk, and letters of promo- 
tion and transfer were issued from his office. A deputy became like a pawn 
that a minister could move on a chess board. Occasionally a dep ity was like 
a cuckolded husband: he was the last to know what was going on in his 
ministry. Thus the decision-making process was centralized, but it was not 
the minister who made the decisions. Decisions were rather made by the 
president himself. He became the only one who had the right to endorse and 
to make decisions about higher promotions. Decisions by the disciplinary 
and administrative promotions committees came to depend on the president's 
"mood"' and on his »rivate information, if they were made on the bases of 
the principles set down by his regime! This confusion was reflected daily 
on performance. The men in the civil service system continued to be 
dominated by fear and terror of the intermittent, consecutive purge lists. 
Everyone wavered and was afraid to make a decision on anything, no matter 
how small it was. Our civil service lost its prestige and its power, and it 
turned into a distorted monstrosity until it collapsed completely and 
became a heap of ruins. Although the purge and forced retirement gnawed at 
the branches of the civil service under the May regime, the emigration of 
hundreds, or rather, thousands of competent and experienced Sudanese pro- 
fessionals and technicians broke the back of the system. This was the 
natural response of state employees to the regime for what had happened to 
the civil service system. Its condition called for flight. Sudanese 
citizens began immigrating to Saudi Arabia, and some immigrated to 
Mauritania. Announcements about persons, from guards to deputies, who were 
absent from work without the state's knowledge proliferated in Sudanese 
newspapers. People who were sent by the state to obtain graduate degrees 
abroad returned to countries other than their home countries. They went 
where they would be able to find rewarding work contracts. They went any- 
where on the globe instead of going back to "the big prison." 


In the midst of all this citizens' rights were lost because the civil ser- 
vice system was paralyzed and preoccupied with itself. It realized that it 
was powerless, and neglect replaced performance in government offices. All 
citizens' interests were brought to a standstill despite the huge growth in 
the number of employees. This growth has been planned by the empire of Amir 
al-Sawi, which is called the Ministry of Public Service and Administrative 
Reform. 'Abd-al-Rahman ‘Abdallah became the minister in that ministry which 
appointed in Sudan more than 2,000 employees at the rank of deputy. Until 
1969 there were only 8 deputies in all Sudan! 


We wish there were enough room here so we can go back and reaffirm the 
points we discussed by providing realistic examples which occurred in the 
world of the May regime's civil service. If we were to begin doing this, we 
would need a full report on the breakdown of the civil service. 
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The Sudanese reader naturally does not need any examples. He is a witness 
to all this, experiencing every day the corruption, neglect, deterioration 
and breakdown of the civil service system. 


But since one matter serves to remind one of another, we must inention some 
examples of the "lax performance" which has taken hold of the civil 
service. We must mention the lists of people who were promoted and trans- 
ferred; these lists included the names of people wr ad died. We mut also 
mention the purge lists which also included the nauwes of people who had 
died; they also included the names of expatriates and the names cf people 
who had been purged and driven out of their jobs years ago. If the sory is 
true, the names of workers were included in the lists of engineers who 
received promotions. 


Then there are the scandals of the civil service. The latest scandal was 
that which was called the Job Appraisal and Organization Program. This 
program destroyed even arithmetic: on paper it cost a few million pounds, 
but then it turned out that it cost hundreds of millions of pounds. These 
costs were incurred by a country whose treasury was empty and whose debts 
were piling up. 


The poor victim of this program was Salah Bashir, the program's supervisor. 
In preparing this project he used to go over the head of his immediate 
boss, the director of the office of service affairs, and over the head of 
his minister, the minister of the civil service empire and administrative 
reform. He even went over the head of the minister of finance who was to 
finance the program, and he dealt directly and personally with the presi- 
dent. All the planning and preparation for the program was carried out with 
the knowledge, under the directions and with the approval of the president. 
But then this "imaginary theorizing" was revealed, and it turned out that 
the program would make the salary of a man who drove one of the cars of the 
ministry higher than the salary of a deputy [minister]. The major scandal 
broke, and Salah Bashir became the scapegoat who was offered in sacrifice. 


Finally, regarding the theory that the May regime reviews but does not 
regress, the May regime did regress and did not review. Haydar Kabsun, 
Salah Bashir's boss was made minister. He had been overlooked and ignored 
and left to review the declared job appraisal program to which the state 
had committed itself. He was to break it up into new stages so that the 
accounts would balance. But here are Kabsun and his colleague, Farah, the 
man who is the director of the office today. Like his colleague, Kabsun, 
Farah too was ignored in the office when Salah Bashir ruled the appraisal 
domain in the oftice of service affairs under the personal protection of 
‘the ivory father," [our] guide in predicaments. 


And here are Kabsun and Farah working tirelessly on the "repair" opera- 
tions, but can cosmetics makers repair the ravages of time? 


Last month the cabinet issued publications pertaining to the so-called 
application of the second stage of the project which contained reviews of 
some salary increases and allowances and cancellations of others. The 
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review also included what was called "workers' incentives" and protection 
in the field. All this is nothing but a continuation of the random plan- 
ning, the imaginary theorizing and the useless plowing. 


This is the condition of the civil service system in Sudan today. It has 

hit rock bottom, and it has broken down completely. It will not be 

reformed, and it will not be set on the right course by firing Salah, promo- 
ting Farah and raising Kabsun to the rank of minister. It will have to be 
rebuilt as part of the new integrated building of all of Sudan's state 
agencies. This will come about on that day, the day of great victory, when 
Numayri will be thrown on the trash heap of history. [|Numayri and his 
people] think this day is far, but we think it will come soon. That day is 
not far away! 


Communications and Transportation 


The various branches otf communications and transportation--land, air, sea, 
rail and mail--are the nerve of life. Communications and transportation 
play a major role in the success or failure of a state's development and of 
its social and cultural programs. They constitute the principal channel 
through which raw materials, finished goods and information are transported 
from the places where they are available or are produced to the points of 
their final distribution. Therefore, we find that states show a great deal 
of interest in the programs they develop to create an effective network 
that would become the principal foundation for these states' sound economic 
Structures. For without such a network the establishment of any economic 
activity would be quite useless. According to this understanding the first 
national governments in Sudan prepared ambitious studies and realistic 
visions for tying the remote corners of Sudan to a highly effective system 
of railroads and land, air and river routes as well as telephone and tele- 
graph lines. Due to the fact that the first national government was short- 
lived--it lasted only 2 years, from 1956 to 1957--the first national govern- 
ment was able to accomplish only very little of that plan, after nationali- 
zing and establishing the authorities that would manage this kind of 
activity: the Sudan Railroad Authority; Sudan Airways; Sudan Shipping 
Lines; and the Post, Telegraph and Telephone Administration. The period of 
the first military government, which continued from 1957 till 1964, gave 
the establishment and construction of factories priority over the establish- 
ment of communications and transportation systems. This caused some of the 
factories to fail. 


This period was followed by that of the second national government which 
lasted from 1964 to 1969. It was then that the government became pre- 
occupied with laying down the foundations of democratic government and 
approving the constitution of the country. However, the second national 
government did not ignore the role of communications and transportation. It 
began emphasizing and strengthening existing communications and transpor- 
tation, and at the same time it prepared numerous studies for laying rail- 
roads and modernizing the River Transportation Authority, the Shipping 
Lines, Sudan Airways and telecommunications. These authorities, which were 
managed and operated with full freedom, were given full freedom to conduct 
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the necessary studies and formulate future views for their development. 
Therefore, these authorities and organizations operated efficiently with 
the capabilities that were available to them. The total freedom of action 
that was available to them began with the freedom they had to plan their 
purchases policies, their services policies and their employment and hiring 
policies. They also had the choice--in accordance with the recommendations 
of professional experts--to purchase, benefit from or get the help of all 
the necessary agencies, equipment and materials so they can offer their 
services to all the citizens and to the country without discrimination. In 
accordance with the law they had the absolute authority to hire and fire 
people, and they also had the authority and the freedom to reject or accept 
any proposal that proved to be inconsistent with the interests of the 
country in any way whatsoever. These organizations and authorities were 
therefore proceeding with full confidence and firm steps, and they used to 
make their periodic recommendations and their future views known to the 
higher agencies of the state. These things ceased to exist after power 
reverted to the group of the May coup, and that group began to interfere 
in every matter, small or large and on every level. The purpose of their 
interference was not to provide direction or to tighten supervision but 
rather to make a cheap personal gain. In the previous report, the Corrup- 
tion Report, we had discussed what had happened regarding the deal on the 
microwave system: how much it cost; and how much of a pay-off the keepers 
of the regime received. This was besides many other exciting matters. There 
were other stinking and shameful scandals such as the Boeing airplanes 
deal; the deal for purchasing six ships for Sudan Shipping Lines; the deal 
to purchase Belgian trains and spare parts for railroads; the Mercedes and 
Magrus buses deal for the Capital Transportation Company; and many other 
violations that were committed in broad daylight. Pay-offs were pocketed 
openly and shamelessly, and price differences were added shamelessly with- 
out hesitation. This greed and public plunder of the rights and funds of 
people has hitherto been unknown to and unheard of by any agency in the 
state. 


What is more curious, more catastrophic and more bitter in the matter is 
the fact that in most cases the minister of private affairs, Dr Baha' 
al-Din Idris usually and suddenly directs one of these organizations to 
purchase something trom a specific agency, even if that object did not meet 
specifications and even if the authority or agency in question did not 

need to make that purchase. But the order is issued so that the large com- 
mission can be pocketed. The purchase is carried out according to direc- 
tions without seeking the opinion otf a professional on quality, price or 
conditions of sale. This makes an organization a mere recipient, but it 

is the one that is paying the price which may be exaggerated upward not 
downward over world market prices. Furthermore, almost all objects that are 
purchased on [such] orders either do not meet specifications or are used or 
renovated. This has resulted in an exorbitant increase in expenditures by 
these organizations and authorities. 


The figures for the losses and deficits in these organizations’ budgets 


were astronomical. Therefore they failed to perform or carry out their 
principal functions of of tering their services to the public. Furthermore, 
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as a result ot continued interference by the state's political agencies in 
management and hiring matters, all capable and loyal technicians and 
administrators were terminated, and individuals who were not even qualified 
to run a grocery store were hired. They were charged with the task of 
managing vital facilities such as those that require knowledge, experience 
and objectivity. Those people were hired either to please a few who had 

been dismissed from other positions or because the agencies that have only 
service positions had become politicized. The situation reached the point 
that more than 10 individuals were hired for 1 position. This was because 
every minister was trying to hire his relatives, and everyone who spoke of 
Ja'far Numayri and praised him was appointed to a position. An order was 
issued to hire everyone who befriended this person or the other. This situa- 
tion caused major and obvious disorder, first, in the administrative stan- 
dard, second, in the technical standard and, third, in the financial {| situa- 
tion]. Confidence ceased to exist; responsibility was broken up; and the 
level of services deteriorated and declined. If one went to the post 

office, for example, to send a telex message from Sudan to any other 
country, one found the telex system out of order for days. At the same time 
one found that the telex device was recieving no signals from outside Sudan 
for the same reason [or] because the annual payment for the device had not 
been made. The annual payment for the telex device is nominal, and it is 
paid to the international organization that regulates the transmission 

of cables. The case is the same with telegraph [service]. One finds a large 
announcement in the post office saying, "Anyone who sends a cable is respon- 
sible tor its delay.'' The question is this: How can the person sending the 
cable be responsible for its delay when he wrote the message and paid the 
cost or the fee for the cable? 


If one wanted to buy an airplane ticket on any airline and if one were 

to pay the price in Sudan, the money could not be transferred at all to any 
other airline because for years the government of Sudan has not been forwar- 
ding to these airlines that are operating in Sudan the funds that belong to 
them. As tar as Sudan Airways is concerned, it has now become quite common 
for passengers to go to the airport and to spend 3 or 4 days waiting for an 
airplane to take off. At any airport--in London, Jeddah, Rome and 
Khartoum--one finds a large number of angry passengers. The same thing is 
happening with trains and telephones. Public transportation in cities has 
become unbearable, and the ettect of the absence of public transportation 
is retlected on all activities in the state. It is only after going through 
extreme ditfticulties and paying large sums of money that civil servants and 
workers can get to their places of work. The Capital Transportation Company 
is now working at less than 10 percent of its capacity, and taxicabs have 
raised their fares. Because fuel has continued to be unavailable, because 
Spare parts are not available, because roads are poor and because the man 
who owns a car paid a high price for that car due to the fact that customs 
fees exceed 250 percent, he makes his car available for fantastic sums of 
money. Until 1969, for example, taxicab fare for the distance between 
Khartoum and Omdurman was 35 Sudanese piasters. Today, if one can find a 
taxicab, that tare is 5 Sudanese pounds (500 piasters). The question is 
this: What country in history and throughout the ages has had such a rate 
ot int lation? 
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If one were to discuss mail delivery, one should not be astonished, dis- 
tressed or surprised if one were told that a letter which had not arrived 
was sent 6 months ago. If that letter does arrive, it would be placed in 
another mail box or lost in the process of distribution. It is now easier 
for a person in Omdurman who wants to make a telephone call to Khartoum 

to go to Khartoum himself instead of trying to call, unless he is 
incredibly and inexhaustibly patient. When one begins to dial a telephone 
number, if the exchange relays the numbers, it will probably connect one to 
a telephone number in north Khartoum or in Omdurman itself or even to 
another number in Khartoum. One may make over 20 attempts to make such a 
call. This is the situation of a whole nation that is living in a medieval 
State even though it is actually living in the 21st century [sic]. And then 
if one talks or protests this situation, one's place in jail is reserved, 
and one is then classified with deserters and turncoats, the destructive 
enemies of Numayri! 


We do not know what our situation would have been like, after the destruc-— 
tion and breakdown that befel:i the railroads, if we did not have the road 
between Port Sudan in the east and Khartoum. This road was built under the 
administration of the May regime. These are only examples of the terrible 
decline that has occurred in the level of services. Among the reasons for 
this decline is the continuous interference by the state in those services. 
We conclude with another unique example of such interferences. The state is 
continuously and repeatedly requesting that an airplane or a train be desig- 
nated to carry the president, the vice president or one of their emissaries 
to one destination or another on trips that are numerous and mysterious. 
This standing request to designate an airplane or a train for the president 
has led to and helped bring about the standstill in remaining services. It 
has thwarted the remaining capability or energy which the management of 
these organizations have been trying very hard to furnish. Airplane 
programs and schedules are now subject to the numerous, boring, mysterious 
and irritating trips of the president, his emissaries or his delegations. 
They are scattered all over the world begging, stealing, deceiving and 
establishing subjugation. This is happening even though Numayri used the 
people's funds to purchase a private airplane he could use to spare the 
people all this trouble. He could spare the people's reputation and spare 
their only airline company, Sudan Airways, [the embarrassment he is causing 
it}. Let us cite an example of an incident that happened a few days ago in 
London when Lt Gen 'Abd-al-Majid Hamid Khalil, the vice president, was in 
the United States. He had flown to the United States on a private airplane, 


and that had suspended tratfic in Sudan Airways tor a week. For his return 
trip, passengers who had completed the preliminary measures for their depar- 
ture |trom London] had to wait for the airplane to cross the Atlantic to 


pick up the vice president of Mr Ja'far Numayri and fly him back to 
Khartoum alone. Then the airplane was to take off to London to fly the 
passengers, the people of Muhammad Ahmad and their families, [back to 
Khartoum]. This created considerable havoc, and the company had to lease an 
airplane and transter the tickets to other companies that would fly the 


passengers trom London to Khartoum. 








What is all this tor? Why should Numayri, 'Abd-al-Majid Khalil or anyone 
else fly in a private airplane by himself when all of them claim to be the 
rulers who brought democracy? They claim they brought prosperity; they say 
they brought security; and they declare publicly that they brought educa- 
tion to Sudan. The only thing left for them to say is to say that they were 
the ones to bring the Sudanese people to life! 


All the people have a right to ask which rulers in Sudan, who preceded 
those ignorant ones, flew for one reason or another on a private airplane 
as these people are doing every day and every hour? 


After all, everything we have written is very little of what the people 

in Sudan know, experience and feel. What we have written is the bitter 
truth that reports the real situation in our country. Although we used 
communications and transportation as an example, similar examples abound in 
all the other services. They are evident to all those who are aware and to 
all those who can hear and distinguish white from black. Anyone who thinks 
that we are making these statements and allegations as political opponents 
has the democratic right, which we believe in, to write and prove that the 
situation is not as we describe it. But he may not, as the mean-spirited, 
the devil's associates, the supporters of the sultan and those who have 
nothing on their minds but the pursuit of power, claim that we are opposing 
_the government | for the sake of opposition. We are opposing [the govern- 
ment] on account of a nation whose capabilities have been lost and whose 
freedom and rights have been stolen. Those people have been humiliated and 
degraded, and their dignity has been debased. After a quarter of a century 
of independence they have become the object of amusement and ridicule to 
every passer-by. 


To the Railroad Workers ; 

The Railroad Workers' Union in Sudan is considered one of the oldest and 
largest unions as well as one of the most influential in Africa and in the 
Arab area. [It is estimated that 53,000 workers rally under the leadership 
of the Railroad Workers' Union in Sudan. Accordingly, this union carries 
weight in union activity and popular action in Sudan. It played a dis- 
tinguished role in all the uprisings that took place in Sudan. Ever since 
the dawn of the National Movement its members have given up their lives for 
Sudan, and the union itself has assumed the most splendid and the most 
memorable ot postures. Considering Sudan's vast area and scattered parts 
and the union's rigorous and efficient organization, the union's full aware- 
ness and political sensitivity gave it its leadership role in Sudan. There- 
fore, the people's ties with the union and the union's ties with the people 
have been close. 


The leadership ot the union recently announced a strike that lasted more 
than 3 weeks. The strikers were asking that union members who were dis- 
missed and fired trom their jobs for feeble reasons and hateful spite be 


reinstated. They called the strike to detend the rights of union members, 
rights which they had won when the presidential decree that put into prac- 
tice the Employment Sequence and Organization Law was issued. After the 
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first stage of that law was put into practice, the state had disavowed it, 
trying to evade implementation of the second stage by making hollow 
promises. The state recently issued another law, the Standard Wage Law 
which was intended to reduce workers' wages throughout the work force. 
Therefore, rejection of that law was unanimous, complete and absolute. 
Because prices rose sharply during the period between the date the first 
law was issued and the date the second law was issued, the growth of the 
black market was such that even if the first presidential decree had been 
put into practice, it would not have helped solve the problem. Although the 
government claimed that it built bakeries and that it imported goods at 
nominal prices for workers, reality refutes those claims. Those who bene- 
fited from what the regime did were a handful of its mercenaries. For the 
remaining workers, however, the burdens of living increased tremendously, 
and wages were no longer sufficient to meet more than 30 percent of the 
costs of living. We referred to that in the special article on railroad 
workers in the black report. 


These were the reasons why workers had gone on the strike that brought life 
all over the country to a complete standstill for 25 days. Workers went on 
strike to protest what they and the Sudanese people were suffering as a 
result of the policies of the Fascist police government. All the forms of 
repression that violate man's human rights and humanity were used by the 
government against the strikers. Workers’ leaders and a large number of the 
union's members were imprisoned. The strike had begun originally to express 
Opposition to the dismissal of fellow workers from their jobs and to show 
solidarity with those workers. Security forces and the army escalated the 
brutal repression [they used against the people] to murder. Then they for- 
cibly evicted tenants from homes owned by the state and by citizens and 
left women and children in the public squares without shelter. Students in 
the vocational training school in 'Atbarah were forcibly evicted from the 
dormitories and from the school. Shops in the cities were closed and shop- 
keepers were prevented from selling even food to the workers. In a splendid 
show of solidarity these shopkeepers had been serving the workers food 
without charge. Then the city and all its residents were surrounded by 
artillery, by the so-called special police force which is trained in the 
use of torce and by the armed security forces. Then these torces tried to 
tempt a few trail, week elements and infiltrators with money, but they were 
an insignificant minority. Despite these brutal and base measures the rail- 
road workers stood their ground and stood irrevocably as one rank against 
the state. They did not go back to work until their leaders and their mem- 
bers were released and the government withdrew its false and ignorant com- 
plaint against them. 


However, this was one round that did not end in the government's favor. 
All railroad workers inside and outside 'Atbarah and the residents of the 
city of 'Atbarah and surrounding areas were filled with hostility, fanati- 


cism, malice and opposition to the government. This round exposed the 
reality of the regime and its police-like makeup. It revealed the liquida- 
tion | that was going on} and exposed the regime to all the Sudanese people, 
and especially the working class. This made Numayri exclaim hysterically 
when he inaugurated the regional People's Assembly in al-Ubayyid and Mandi, 
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"I am above the law! I am above the constitution! I can order any soldiex 
to arrest or kill any man inside the country or abroad!" This revealed 
Numayri's sadist and bloodthirsty character at a time when he was claiming 
he had democratic [inclinations] and pretending he was closing ranks with 
the masses. 


All railroad workers are still brimming with the national enthusiasm which 
is burning in their hearts. They are full of a sense of the power of the 
union and they are absolutely prepared to sacrifice and to give up their 
lives for their country and for their union duties, their duties to them-— 
selves and to the reamining workers in Sudan. They are still adhering to 
the values of their memorable cause which began scores of years ago with 
the union's free struggle for demands and with the national sensitivity 
that closed ranks with the national cause and with the people's tragedies 
and lives. In their recent uprising they provided the most splendid example 
of any union community inside or outside Sudan. They demonstrated by their 
epic struggle the meanings of sacrifice, self-sacrifice, patience, per- 
severance, Courage and opposition. What they did aroused the admiration of 
the whole world and made the Sudanese people become aware of the regime 
that was governing them and the character of the ruler that was domina- 
ting them. They broke the barrier of fear that had been restraining the 
uprisings of the masses, and they exposed to the masses the naked truth 
about this government which has no virtue but does have every vice. Its 
appearance and its conduct are distorted. Thus inciting the masses to rise 
against the regime after the uprising of the railroad workers became some- 
thing that all the people sensed and worked for. 


The epic of ‘Atbarah and the battle of the railroad workers will remain 

a prominent landmark in the history of the Sudanese people, in the his- 
tory of organized union action and in the history of the heroic struggle of 
labor throughout the world for a noble life and for deliverance from 
Fascism and dictatorship. History will record this battle among the major 
battles of liberation that nations fought and are fighting for their urgent 
causes. 'Atbarah, the capital of workers, will continue to be a prominent 
guidepost for the right course that our people will take to achieve their 
just objectives of liberation, liberty, freedom and emancipation. 


As we proudly and respectfully note the struggle of railroad workers in 
"Atbarah and their bold, courageous uprising we believe that terms, words, 
expressions and descriptions cannot possibly do justice to that memorable 
posture in the history of our people. May the banners of democracy, freedcm 
and union Liberties t{lutter torever in the sky for all the people. May th 
actions of the railroad workers be carved and preserved forever in people's 
hearts and minds. 
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